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xi) 7 has not unfrequently 
ra happened, on those occa- 


' Of ‘their country depre- 
cate, that we have felt 
aes bound to show that the 
latter have chosen to ap. 
peal to force rather than 
to reason. It is, there. 
fore, the more readily 
that we call attention to 
the appeal to reason, 
rather than to force, which 
bas been made by Mr. 
George Potter, in a letter 
published in the daily 
papers of the 30th of May, 
@ on the subject of the lock- 
out on the Clyde. We do 
not at present wish to 
intimate any opinion as 
to the side on which the 

3 right,—or the least wrong, 
—may lie on the present occasion. Opinions 
of s judicial character, when expressed by 
@ public writer, should, in our judgment, be 
plainly and distinctly stated, with indication of 
the ground on which they are formed. They are 
not to be implied, or brought in under false 
pretences. It is as well to make this remark, 
because it is desirable to draw a broad line 
between what is worthy of the utmost respect and 
commendation in the arguments of Mr. Potter 
and the merits of the existing controversy. 
What is especially welcome is, to see an attempt, 
on the part of the majority, to appeal to reason 
rather than to force. 

It does not, indeed, follow, that the majority 
are actually the stronger party. We think it isa 
matter of the utmost national importance that it 
should be fully recognised that this is the case. 
So much has been said and done of late to en- 
force the doctrine that the majority must be 
on the right, that the pernicious character of that 
fallacy cannot be too brosdly exposed. In tho 
first place as the majority will always,—or at all 
events in our time,—consist of the less informed, 
theless educated, and the least competent portion 
of the nation, there is certainly no ground for an- 
ticipating that ite views will naturally be correct. 
It would be a false to say that the 
minority would be more to be right than 
the msjority, because the minority consisted of 
the better educated or the anyway better people. 
But it would be correct to aay that the voice of 
the minority would be the nearest to trath if 
such was their character. In other words, count- 
ing noses has no relation to right and wrong. It 
is sound reason that set‘les that. There is, how- 
ever, thas mach in favour, under any ciroam- 
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along dispute, or series of disputes, to consist of 
men equally qualified to come to a right conclu- 
sion as to right and wrong, and equally swayed 
by those haman passions and weaknesses which 
are so apt to prevent the judgment from being 
impartial. Io that case the majority, confident 
in their strength, will be apt to show impatience 
of argument, and to carry their measures by ac- 





clamation or by ready and common assent to the 


proposals of their leader. The minority, on the | 














or to beggary,—these men are aware of the 
great skill needed for the maintenance of a trade 
in any particular country or district, and are 
thus nervously anxious to discourage any of 
those disputes which endanger the permanence 
of such a trade, Who is right and who is wrong 
is @ comparatively unimportant matter in the 
eyes of men who occupy a standpoint of 
some little elevation. It is the old story of the 
oyster and its shells,—while man and master in 


contrary, having no weapon left but that of England are disputing for the upper or the under 
reason, will be driven to make the best of that. | shell, the oyster is being eaten by a French or 
Thus if we suppose a case, sach as often occurs, | German rival, who will gladly lend his aid, and 
in which there are faults on both sides, and in contribute his mite, to keep up the dispute. 
which it would be extremely difficalt for an im- | On these grounds we regard the letter of Mr. 
partial jndge to decide in which direction the Potter as a tacit admission that, on the present 
balance really inclined, it ia pretty clear that the oocasion, the Clyde masters are the stronger 
side of the minority would be the most lucidly, party. We do not say the party who are in the 
patiently, and logieally stated. Atadistanceof right. As to that, we reserve judgment. But 
time or of space, therefore, the minority will when we find the advocate of the workman 
always appear to be in the right, because they appeal—not to the argument of force, which has 
will have given more care to the statement of been usually that of his side of the question, 
their case than their victors have cared to be. but to that of morality, we cannot but infer that 
stow on their own. And even if the majority | | he doubts whether force ison his side. How- 
had really the better claim to be adjudged in the ‘ever that may be, we rejoice to see the mouth- 
right, the probability would be that the sense of piece of the working-men take this tone. We hope 
power, added to the conviction in their own that it will be well responded to in a right spirit, 
minds, would lead rather to overbearing by vote ‘and we hope, moreover, that when in the next 


than to convincing by argument. 
These remarks ere extremely pertinent to the | 


swing of the pendulum labour shall again be 
sought for rather than have to seek employment, 
the spirit now manifested may be retarned. 


present case. Hitherto most of the conflicts 
between masters and men have been engaged, Mr. Potter speaks with trath and with feeling. 
openly, on the ground of force. . “You cannot “Hanger is, in tratb,” he says, “a horrible 
do without us,” says one party; “ we will only | | housemate.” “The men may be beaten by the 
come in on such and such terms, and there isthe ' hunger of their wives and their children.” “The 
affair in a nutehell!* And it must be remem. | miseries of war, without any of its questionable 
bered that, on whichever side it bas tarned out glories, will be suffered by them.” “Twenty-five 
that the real balance of power lay, the majority thonsand workmen mean at least 70,000 souls, 
has invariably been on the side of the men, The nearly the whole of whom are personally outside 





stances, of the minority. Suppose both sides in 


very fact of their immense numbers has given | the quarrel.” Mr. Potter’s argument, in fact, is 


them confidence. They have looked on the 
strong hands and brawny arms, which were the 
natural implements of labour, and which had 
only, it might seem, to strike the earth to bring 
forth plentifal fountains of wealth. They have 
been naturally impatient at the idea that any 
occult power,—call it capital, enterprise, educa- 
tion, intellect, knowledge of business, or what 
not,—is so essential to the production of that 
wealth that it has the right to enter into a part- 
nership with labour on at least equal terms. This 
feeling is perfeotly intelligible. It isone which a 
more intimate knowledge of the case entirely dis. 
sipates,—bat it is only to be dissipated by such 
superior knowledge; and it is for this reason that 
those public writers whose aim is national welfare 
rather than party success, have always taken a 
tone which many of the working classes have 
failed to comprehend. Men who are intimately 
acquainted with the conduct of business, who 
are aware of the state of probable demand for 
certain produsts, who know the condition of the 
laboar market, not only in the chief centres of 
production in the United Kingdom, but in 
France, Belgium, Germany, and the United 
States; who have visited the seats of former 





commercial prosperity, now reduced to silence 


that of the wickedness and immorality of war. 
As to this, all good men are agreed. The ques. 
tion is, by what controlling force is war to be 
prevented? As to the civil war between em- 
ployer and employed, Mr. Potter suggests the 
employment of arbitration. He bas our most 
hearty and thorough concurrence in that wish to 
introduce this mode of settlement. We have 
little douht that the large majority of the em- 
ployers of labour throughout the country are of 
the same opinion. Bat what is necessary is, 
that arbitration should be not only resorted to 
now and then, as on the Clyde to-day, but 
should be made, if appealed to at all, aniversal, 
imperative, and armed with full power to carry 
out its awards in their integrity. As prophecy 
is proverbially unsafe, we will not say that it is 
only by some such method that the industrious 
primacy so long enjoyed by this country can be 
maintained ; bat we confess that we entertain a 
very strong opinion to that effect. 

We think, however, that Mr. Potter stands in his 
own light, and opposes an unnecessary difficulty 
in the course which we should gladly see followed, 
by a little shortness of memory. “The men,” 
he says, “never do make it any part of their 
policy to refuse to work for employers with whom 
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have no quarrel for the purpose of defeating 
aoe who ch to concede their demands.” 
If this were the case, not only would the ground 
be cut away from uoder a Fo . me en- 

ers who should propose a -out, as far as 
ew quien of right and justice is concerned, 
but it is not too much to say that the question 
of a lock-out could never arire. At.all events, 


it is not the impression of either the employers as | che 


a body, the public, or those who, like ourselves, 
have watched with painful inquietude the 
labour struggles of the past quarter of acentaury, 
that the policy of the workmen has been such as 
Mr. Potter now intimates to be the case. 

i i igh-handed policy as this, which 
perpetrates a geveral wrong for the attainment 
of a special end, is in 
an employers’ policy,—too grand and too far. 
reaching in its sweep to be adopted by men who 
earn their bread by daily labour.” On the con- 
trary, it isthe very idea that the policy of the 
unions, though avything but grand, in the sense 
of for the country, is only to> far-reach- 
sweep, that bas worked that spirit 
of union among the masters 
feature in the case, and which seems likely to 

though it may embitter, the strife. 

If the world at large has formed an erroneous 
view of the policy recommended to the working 
men by the counsellors of the trade unions, it 
is dae to 
should be at once dispelled. The view which has 
been taken by the masters we will state. It is, 
as will be seen, directly contrary to the above 
rather rhetorical sentence of Mr. Potter,—s 
sentence which at once prejudges any question 
to be submitted to arbitration by quietly 
affirming tbat all the injustice and immorality 
of past struggles lies at the dcor of the masters. 
The latter are under the impression that it has 
been the distinct aim end definite purpose of the 
unions to attack them in detail. Such, at all 
events, whether of set purpose or not, has been 
the course pursued. To some extent it has been 


8 course indicated by the necessities of the case. | i 


It is obvious tbat as the subsistenceof the working- 
men is derived from wages, & universal strike, 
under existing circumstances, is impossible. 
Unless a solidarity be established amongst 
different trades, the general strike of any trade 
is i i For such a step would be no 
other than sawing cff the branch of a tree on 
which the operator sat. There would be no power 
of resistance, no means of maintaining life for a 


. Bat if, on the other hand, employers | second 


can be attacked in detail, the men who are on 
strike in one yard, or in one town, can be main- 
tained by the contributions of their fellows at fall 
work elsewhere. And as for special grounds of 
quarrel, they are always to be found when 
wanted. There can be no difficulty on that 
of the 


masters, 
detail, and by 
on whichany general movement can be organised, 
the supremacy of the unions will be finally 
established. 
Against this policy,—which, if not openly 
on the one part, has been both dreaded 





the battle of labour purely | against the 


which is a new | prod 


all parties that this misappebension | q 


this policy, which is the only one |i 





years. brief for either ‘ instance,—it may be well to indicate the outlin® 
for many years. We hold no brie i wr fur ue of such an as would lead, in our 
more tham for the other. But as’ 
anxious watchers of the labour 


years, grieving at acte on sides, 
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ters against 

case is really one which cannot be 
English without showiog ite trae 

a lock-out is immoral, what is a strike 
the counterpart of the other. Just 
variation of trade, at one time 
ace presses on the labour-market ; 
are too few, and 

another time the of 
anemployed labour on the market; 
superfluous, and wages fall; so 
tions between and master, 
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5 the 
safety seems to be ignored supard fn tine 


thoughts 
et bemoan a pe | 
of “This tall pile,” and accosted by the 


Barred opr i 

“ But, sir, the ‘ tell pile’ is in a dangerous state. 
The foundations were not properly looked after 
by the Medizeval builders, and the stone was not 
jadiciously selected, and unless we renew and 
reface underpin there seems some question 
of ite stability. The foundations want draining, 
too——’’ 


Anti-Restorer.—“ Ob, sir, disturb not the 
venerable structure. The centuries have set 
their mark upon its stones; do not wantonly 
and irreverently obliterate the touches of time. 

Parishioner.— By no means; not wantonly 
or irreverently, I hope. But, sir, I and my 
family sit in the church every Sunday; and 
from the way the walls bave spread, and the 
general aspect of the whole, we fear the vault 
will fall on our heads some day.” 

Anti-Restorer (with tears in his eyes).—‘ Ab, 
sir, let it fall! Touch not its mouldering etones! 
Let it crumble piece by piece! True, it may 
come down on your head in the middle of the 
Litany some day, and possibly you may be 
killed; bat that is only a possibility. You will 
have shown your reverence for the ancient 
structure!" 

Parishioner.—“I may be very etapid; but 
that seems to me rather an upside-down way of 
reverencing the structure. I am very fond of 
an architectural ruin; but I must have a church 
to worship in.” 

The parishioner possibly would not be very 
well up in architectural polemics (the luckier 
fcr him !), otherwise he might proceed to say, 
what we add for him, that this passage of arms 
on the subject of restoration savours a great 
deal more of sentiment and party-spirit mingled, 
than of common sense and genuine interest in the 
buildings in question. Itisabsurd for those who 
have started this campaign to suppose that people 
do no see through the tactics employed. Weaill 
know well enough why certain gentlemen’s 
names always together in connexion with 
the subject,—why a certain leading architect is 
always libelled in the columns of the Atheneum, 
and soon. And, to say truth, the respectability 
which would attach tothe movement, if we could 
believe it to be more genuine in character, rather 
disappears when we perceive pretty plainly that 
it is only the war-cry of a new sect of architects 
and amateurs, who wish to make their voices 
heard in eome way or other. 

The lesson to be learned from both sides alike 
is to get clear of sentimentalism about archi- 
tecture, ancient and modern. When the Me- 
dizwval revival wes set up there was doubtless 
@ dire amount of sentimental nonsense talked 
about it by persons who took for their motto 
“donec templa refeceris." Now they have had 
their turn, and another set of sentimental 
gentlemen have got up another sort of watch- 
word, and wish to insist that we shall 
their sentiment as the only 


one. 
be, that sentiment in architecture has led, and 
almost necessarily must lead, to doings which, 


both sides want is a larger indulgence in the 
quality which architecture, of all the arte, most 
specially stands in need of, but of which it gets 
in these days so very little,—common sense, 
And the teaching of common sense in this 
matter is, as we have long endeavoured to 
show,—Touch all old buildings and monuments 


with reverence, but prevent the necesrity for 
wholesale renovation hereafter by careful main- 
tenance and repairs in time. 








DUTCH PUBLIC WORKS. 


> 
of and pasture 
land, for the draining off of Sea of Haarlem 
was completed as early as 1853, and that of the 
Y will be concladed in a few years’ time. Al! 
these works bear a certain re to each other; 
they form the of one grand scheme, the 
purpose of which is to obliterate the encroach- 
ments made by the sea in the province of North 
Holland in the thirteenth and fifteenth centuries, 
and to restore to Amsterdam its former import- 
ance asacommer. jal empor um. The 
of the Canal of Holland “ op zijn smalst,” com- 
menced in 1862; the completion of the line of 
railway leading from Amsterdam across the 
Y over Zaiandam to North Holland; the 
establishment of a shorter communication 
between Amsterdam and the Rhine by making 
the projected canal through the Gelder’sche 
Vatlei; as well as the laying dry, to be com. 
pleted in ten years, of the southern part of 
the Zuyder Sea,—will complete the present 
works, aud, in Datch opinion, be sufficient to 
restore to Amsterdam to the fullest degree its 
former importance. In former years, when the 
draught of ships was less, and the engineer’s 
skill had not yet so completely mastered the 
difficulties attendant upon the construction of 
harbours close to the sea as at the present day, 
it was the custom to commercial towns 
as far inland as , which was all the easier 
as the effects of the tide, though in a gradually 
decreasing degree, are felt for miles up the estua- 
ries of rivers. At that time the larger Zayder 
Sea cerved very well as the entrance to the har. 
bour of Amsterdam. When this inland sea, of 
little depth, dangerous on account of its storms 
and shallows, no longer answered the raised re. 
quirements of the draught of ships, the North 
Holland Canal was proceeded with, which, cross- 
ing the whole of North Holland, reaches the North 
Sea at a distance of a forty-nine miles, to 
run which took at least eighteen hours, the low 
depth at the entrance often besides necessitating 
an anshipping of part of the cargo. In conse- 
quence of those disadvan with the la 
dry of the Y, the co of the Canal 
Holland op zijn smalst was ed with. 
The latter reaches the sea at a distance of about 
sixteen miles, involving # ran of four hours, ite 
depth permitting an unimpeded passage to even 
the largest sea-going ships. 

Any one travelling at the present day on one 
of the numerous smal! steamers running between 
Amsterdam and Zsaandam observes as the 
remnant of the former Y only a canal of double 
the breadth of the Rhine at Cologne. The 
remainder has been parted off by dykes con. 
structed of fascines and stone, but the 
of pumping dry the ground gained and the pro. 
cess of ig it into pasture land have not 


genera- | yet been quite completed, Weet of Amsterdam, 


the swivel railway bridge, not yet finished, of 
the line of railway from Amsterdam to Zaandam 
crosses the canal, and still further westward 
the line from Haarlem to Alkmar. The canal, 
which naturally is less wide in those places 
where there was no nataral channel 


80 however, as will be the 
intended harbonr works at Scheven . At 
the same time that the damming in of the Y was 


sae a farther tract of at Amater- 
dam itself, extending for 547 yards 


formerly washed by the sea, has been wrested 
from it, and at this outermost 
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UNITY IN COMPOSITION—NATURAL AND 
ARCHITECTURAL, 


We observed in a reeent ,* which may not 
sade gs mv pionaie! recollection of all, 
that the h expression of unity is for 
an artistic composition when all the diversities 
which it includes are so grouped, at last, that a 
pair of similars and no more declare themselves 


as constituting together the le whole. The 
application which was then aay ager 
so enunciated regarded the case of bi- 


lateral Pe fom ay. such as 

fagade of York Cathedral or of the Pantheon,— 
in the human face or form, or, indeed, in almost 
any leaf or flower from any shrob or tree. Bat 
the principle here involved may be developed to 
another and broader application, with new oppor- 
tunities of variety, and it becomes in this new 
phase especially contributory to richness of 
design from the very circumstance that it does 
not conflict, bat is susceptible of combination, 
with the former. The examples already adduced, 
when taken strictly, imply the repetition of 
similars, not only in kind but in quantity,—that 
is, in bulk and dimensions also; and in such case 
the tameness of mere —— of like forms 
extended in a row is to be countervailed 
alone by diversity of position,—by the balance 
of revereed and contrasted presentation. This 
is the single fandamental difference in the entire 
assemblage, which is harmonised and reconciled 
by the binding tie of equality. But when 
differences among the elements of a composition 
are more declared in character, the question of 
equality in respect of dimensions among parte 
that must of necessity be combined, but make 
no pretence to similarity in form, is set aside 
perforce, A spire with ite su tower may 
be a whole of which the unity declares iteelf by 
exact symmetry about a central vertical plane 
with the happiest e but we shall be dis- 
appointed if we think to compass or improve an 
effective result as unerringly and as matter of 
course, by making the tower and spire of equal 
heights. 

For the relation of equality we must substitute 
what, indeed, is but an extension of the leading 
principle, the relation of simple proportionate- 
ness; we have to recognise that the single rela- 
tion, let us say, of one to twoas between heights 
of tower and surmounting spire,—the spire being 
double the height of the tower, or vice vers4,—sup- 
plies a principle of regulated combination, that 
is, of unity, quite as absolutely as was conveyed 
by the relation of one toone, or exact equality, 
in a comparison of the lateral halves. In what 
manner variable proportions may be applied to 
lateral as well as vertical distributions, as to 
the relative magnitude of flanking and central 
portals,—or the gradations of the leaflets of a 
roseleaf,—is matter for independent exposition ; 
at present it concerns us to notice how the re- 
cognition of the extended principle opens most 
liberal opportunities for very varied schemes of 
combination, accordingly as one proportion or 
another is adopted outof a crowd at command. 
Not, however, that the crowd may be dealt with 
indiscriminately, and that there are not certain 
classes or ratios which have ive advan. 
tages for specific applications. We shall find 
ourselves led up to the recognition of some of 
these before we have gone very far with the 
illustration of one or two leading examples. One 
caution only it is as well to premise,—that the 
effectiveness which may be ascribed to certain 
numbers or ratios is only to be claimed or 
allowed in virtue of demonstrable effectiveness, 
and not from merely mystical or cabalis- 
tical presumptions. The traditions or the prac. 
tice of the ancients and the Medimvals may 
be of use in prompting a line of investigation, 
and even, in fortunate cases, of putting us on 
the right track ; but authority alone is not to be 

in favour of so-called sacred numbers 


or green bere: meres cubed pri 
peed edb et oe goth oP cgay peda 
y, experienced effect rationality. 
Provided we adhere scrupulously and watch- 
fally to due generality, we shall find that the 


pete yo Poa: sore terete a Phemenan 
orm an com respect 
GF Bos petpoiiaan tat Gostiinaliey 46° anitay 
and beauty, that has been set forth as 
obtaining between their organic proprieties. Bat 
the subject seems to grow upon the im: 

as weattempt to grasp its and 
it may most satisfac. 
torily if, in® first instance with 





* See p. 623, ante. 


human proportions, we bespeak free confidence 
meanwhile that all deductions will finally be 
brought home to an architectural application. 


An appeal for confidence in this matter is in 
iteelf no moderate display of the which 
is relied upon; some considerable of 


what reception our present subject usually meets 
with in verbal exposition warns us of as much. 
The very mention of the word Proportion, stil] 


more of Theory of Proportion, has been observed 
eong accra Sag age sc of alarm 
which prelu the moving of some previous 


question,—the resort to some stratagem, - 
ever crade, “ how not to” entertain the question 
tees shallenged widhosh a design ont Abashecs 

c a design, and it has been 
candidly conceded, that objects which are equally 
beantiful do not agree in their proportions, and 
that theory, when best understood and most fally 
set forth, still gives no help to working out a set 
of proportions, which, by simple of deduc- 
tion, evolve a beautiful result asif mechanically, 
—if, in fact, the calculating engine requires 
any further exertion beyond turning a handle so 
many times, and then reading off results, the 
entire subject is declared to be smitten with 
judicial sterility, and ears are stopped, or atten- 
tion resolately withheld from any further expo- 
sition or protest, It is the happiness of the 
written word, however, to appeal with coolness 
to a cooler and larger circle of students, and to 
reach inevitably many minds of more confirmed 
logical fibre, to say nothing of being gifted with 
that quality of candour which only lives in con- 
junction with the courage to incur responsibility 
for an opinion after a full hearing. 

Those who object that objects equally bean- 
tifal have different proportions, may be left aside 
with the parting recommendation to consider 
that their own thesis implies that variations in 
beauty are affected by variety of proportion,— 
the very mystery which it is proposed to inves- 
tigate ; those who denounce as barren the theory 
which does not pretend to supply an automatic 
rule for the production of the beautifal, may be 
invited to reopen the discussion when they have 
succeeded in persuading musicians that it is 
idle to give labour to studying a theory of har. 
mony, which, after all, will confessedly not 
enable them to work out by system a single 
beautiful air. As to those who object that pro- 
portions, of which we cannot recognise the 
numerical expression, must be without influence 
on our sensibilities,—“ Waste we not words on 
these,—just glance and pass.” 

It is worth while, before dealing with the 
results of inquiry, to state the pro- 


esd Magee repent ole | value may be hoped 
for. Itis to the unbi sense of beauty that 
we have to trust, in the firat instance, for the 
identification of the subjects which merit 
analysis, — the beaaty of nature especially, 
which declares itself to all, and, in the case of 
art, the beauty of whatever monuments have 
been crowned by the applause of the most 
refined judgments of successive generations. 
Beauty so manifest ever makes manifest no less 
that it is largely dependent on the relation of its 
stds beagahery hype conde boat 
imensions,—that is, on proportion ; the fact is 
certified by a “ method of differences,”—by the 
constant experience how variations, of more or 
less on either side of some standard, not the less 
certainly existent because ocoult, transform 
beauty into ugliness; that beauty is also de- 
pendent on the combination of various propor- 
tions, and proportions realised, moreover, with 
very considerable exactness, is an inevitable 
conclusion from the same e Scientific 
confirmation of a character to cavil is 
supplied in the instance of music, where the 
strictest of all tests may be applied, and are as 
strictly responded to. 
The selection for avalysis of an object of 
beauty unimpeached is, therefore, first required ; 
measured or estimated quantities have to 
be obtained, as accurately and ex as 
the case admits, and exercised in the 
institation of varied to discover 
which terms are required to be mutually depen- 
hich gah Saaodinnes no Geek A pri 
w me 
reward of successful analysis will be the recog. 
principle on which certain 
terms are required to be brought into relation,— 
why it is that accurate proportion is of value as 
between certain two elements or divisions rather 
than between certain other two. With sucha 


a clue is gained which shortens up 
cane by decile at once to cardinal and 





critical comparisons, Architecture, fortunately, 





is rich in examples of beauty that are worthy 
of all study. For the fartherance of such study, 
the survey of the Parthenon by Mr. Penrose is 
particularly valuable, from its completeners, 
exactness, and then in virtue of the universally- 
admitted and ever-unimpeachable beauty of the 
example. Architecture naturally admits of pre- 
cision, and we possess, most happily, a store of 
materials in measured surveys of other build- 
Greek and Gothic, which illustrate 
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is this brought home 
draughtsman from the life. A student 
useli for truthful effect has 
echo his complaint “that 
pat him out.” A perfectly beantifal, 

ly characteristic, human form, is 
rare indeed—if, indeed, it ever exists ; and vain 
were an endeavour to compound for truth by an 
average of conflicting errors. Toone admirable, 
however qualified, example, when fortunately 
lighted on, must be assigned more value than to 
any multitude of variations ; and if, after all, it 
only ministers a proximate ocincidence, we may 
felicitate ourselves on our good fortane, though 
it does not extend beyond obtaining a hint or a 
confirmation of a clue. 

The suggestion is obvious to resort to the finest 
of the statues which we have inherited from an- 
tiquity. Doubtless we have characteristic beauty 
embodied here most magnificently and grace- 
fally; but the difficulties are all but insuper- 
able of deriving from them a series of measure- 
ments which will be available for scientific 
comparisons. Symmetries are disarranged or 
disguised by attitude, and even by certain 
licences which were indulged in, if not imposed, 
for the sake of, and by the necessity of, sculp- 
tural effect. So it is that the reports of the 
most skilful of the scheme of proportion em- 
ployed in the same statue, vary most perplex. 


ingly. 

te will, therefore, be understood that the 
conclasions which we have rested in and must 
refer to in regard to human proportions are by 
no means verifiable by particular examples, and 
cannot be so in the nature of things; though 
they have been adopted, nevertheless, after 
more comparisons, for the sake of arriving at 
a theoretical norm, than the reader need be 
troubled with. 

Two relations of equality in the distribation 
of the frame may be mentioned, though they 
concern us here but little, and they may be left 
for others to discuss. It may be asked what 
coincidence is there between any well-marked 
line of structural difference, and the line which 
equally divides the weight of a well formed and 
developed frame between the upper and lower 
portions? Then, again, another line of equal 
division may be taken, in this case vertically, 
upon the side view of the figure as erect. How 
far, it may be asked, will there be a coincidence 
of such a plumb-line with leading pointe of 

ing and support, as the socket of the hip- 
joint, the heel, &c.? The normal carvature of 
the spinal colamn will probably be found to 
accommodate the exigencies of balance on either 
side of such a line. 

The main value of proportionate adjustment 
is the conciliation, for a definite purpose, of 
elements which are natarally contrasted, but 
not incompatible. The problem of harmony, in 
other words, is to discover the elements which, for 
all their difference, are susceptible of combined 
efficiency, and then to educe the relative quan- 
tities on which this efficiency depends, even as 
the length and strength of the string to the 
bow, and of the arrow to both. Bat let the 
architecture of the Greeks supply a leading 
illustration. The facade of a Doric temple 
is divisible by one grand principle of contrast 
between vertical and horizontal members; that 
is, between the erect columns on the one hand, 
and on the other the steps or basement below, 
and the epistylia above, the entablature and 
pediment together. The horizontal members 
are thus occarrent in two groups; but by 
masterly insight into the arcana of harmonious 
combination, the Greek,—some individual Greek 
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decided the expression of anity by brioging all 
ander a single proportionate relation. 
In the Parthenon the proportion of the height 





of the column to the joint height of these hori- 
a 
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zontals is precisely as 10 to 9 ;—10 : 9 : : 34253 : 
80°87 (measured 30932). 
When we turn to the erect human frame, the 


respect fe 
tion, therefore, are the height of the t oF ale, 
against the joint height of neck, rod: 4 
between a single and a combined or com 
term; precisely, we may say, as in the archi- 
tectural examples. 

The decision which we take - hy x. 
sponsibility is, that the normal height e 
trunk is one-third of the fall stature; or, in 
other words, the height of the trunk to the joint 


height of legs and head is as 1 to 2. This |i 


proportion, it will be observed, agrees with that 
of the architectare in one important element of 
simplicity,—the difference between the terms 
being anity,—a single aliquot. 

The propriety of the adoption of these par- 
ticular terms for p ionate combination may 
be sesumed perhaps to justify itself. That the 
exactness with whichthe tion was executed 
was regarded as of importance may be established 
by com with other examples. 

The comparatively small difference of the 
terms (one tenth) was dictated in the Parthenon 
by the di of its close order of columniation. 
In smaller temples, the difference, while still 
thrown on the same side, is considerably ex- 
tended. In the Temple of Theseus the propor- 
tion is as 6 to 4,—the same as 10 to 8 as against 
10 to 9 in the Parthenon,—the increased diffe. 
renoe of an eighteenth of the total height instead 
of a nineteenth. 

Intermediate proportions are,—Bass, 6 to 7, 
and Sunium, 7 to 8; in each case the terms 
still differing by unity. 

We may thus pt the following series of 
ratios, any one of which might be available, as, 
in fact, almost all may be found adopted in 
Greek practice :—Commencing with the heavy 
Parthenon ratio, we have the sequence in the 
order of gradually increasing lightness of the 
column,—10:9, 9:8, 8:7, 7:6, 6:5, 5:4, 
4:3,3:2,2:1. The principle finds its limit 
in the ratio 2:1, the adoption of which would 
give a column just double the height of the joint 
associated horizontals,—the steps, entablature, 
and pediment, or two-thirds of the total height 
of the front elevation. This proportion is 
adopted in some light Ionic facades ; even sothe 
desire to attain still greater lightness, yet with- 
out absolately renouncing the cherished prin- 
ciple, induced some Greek architects to strain a 
point ratber illicitly.—to throw the base and 
capital of the Ionic columns, as flat or horizontal! 
members, into the general horizontal term, and 
make theshaft alone the double of this augmented 
measurement. 

It will be observed that in all these instances 
the superior term of the ratio is given to the 
column; that is to say, the colamn always 
exceeds the half height of the facade by some 
exact and simple aliquot of the fail height, &c.; 
the relative difference is least in the case of the 
close composition of the Parthenon, but even 
here tells quite effectively. How early this prin. 
ciple was arrived at it is impossible to say; 
among the cited examples, the Temple of Theseus 
was probably the earliest in date, but does not 
carry us back far. It is to be that the 
excavators of the great hexastyle temple of 
Jupiter at Olympia will recover and 
details so pone as to enable us to deter- 
mine whether it d after the recognition of 
this rule, or not rather before it, as eome con. 
siderations induce us to anticipate. When the 
ALzinetan temple was built the principle was 
unknown or disregarded, and a primary dis 
portion was thus introduced which goes far to 
Vitiate even the essential dignity of Doric 
ordination by the epepeation clumsiness. It 
is probable that in instance, as in so many 
others, the full perfection of the genius of 
Hellenism was reserved for Athens. The Sicilian 
temples without exception suffer under the same 
original defect as the Avginetan; in both there 
is o jar u the sense in passing from the 
front elevation to the flank, where the vertical 
element is relatively so predomivant. 

The general effect of favouring the height of 
the vertical member in a Greek facade is of 
course to give an advantage to the void as 
against the solid. Wediscern the same tendency 


in the progressive changes of proportion in Gothio 
architecture. It is obeerved by Pergasson that 





the | accurately as 1 to 2,—the nobler segment beng 


pro. | forth the principle which it is our presen 










a liberal half of the heigh 
of a stinted third, and gave to his 
the appearance of @ moulded basis 

. Thus he obtained a grand single 








adopti one to 
was established between the height of the pier 
arch and that of the eentral nave. The valve of 
this in ultimate effect was d t on many 
other adjustments, as the ve widths of 
pier and nave openings, and the relative acute- 
ness of their arches. What we are now concerned 
to remark u 
when a definite brings the several 
features or elements of a composition into a 
whole by a dependence on one of marked 
superiority. 

This arrangement is most effective when so 
managed, as it is at Westminster, that the tri- 
foriam attaches itself most intimately to the 
division of the pier arch; the special clearstory 
is then proportioned to the lower division as 
1 to 2, and the mere trivial division into plain 
halves loses in importance. 

Bat here again we are struck by more than an 
analogy,—by a correspondence with a propor- 
tionate division which is most important among | Re 
those which confer the vigorous expression of | peara 
unity upon the so complex human structure. | period 
The erect form is also approximately halved by A 
a transverse line across the symphysis of the| full Renaissance, has been before made evident 
os pubis; but the entire figure is divisible into | i 
another pair of segments sti!l more essentially 
antithetical from characteristic contrast of func- 
tions and dignity ; the harmonious union of these 
by virtue of a definite jonality at once 
subserves conjoint action and declares itself in 
expressive beauty. i i i 
between what ma 2 
servile divisions of our stractare; of these the 
















n view, I have 
of the arts on 


pa be of i Symonds! : 
a D of Mr. 8 pa 
p gr ihas to this View 4 the relation of the 
ur ta the fb bt and feeling of the period, 
a I 8 chapter, aha 
only the head, but the great bm for he Fine aa ia vances so 

upper comprises not ut w ume, at compre- 
cardy @ the abdomen that ponges best? ser engire fo the server of Yee aanie. : sree 
ungs,—the great vi mpathetic, on character by w 
erm comnnta —ond limited by the inter 2 iat from the 

ragm, is in immediate connexion 
tae octrplicated axtiviog of Ue ares snd har 
the lower division comprises the inferior an< 
we may say, more ignoble portion of the trunk 
aod giuyeh weetier ih te oe tae 
and growth, er witt mbs,— 
the organs of i comperatvly ple functions 
of locomotion. proportionate 
upper to the lower d in the d 1 and 
well-grown adult will be found, we believe, ver} 


just half the height of that which, for con- 
venience, we have called the servile. 


h has been adduced to set 
pur. 
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rally referred to and well 


those who would be at # loss to define it, 
breedin.”Breedth fe'an erfitio competion 1 


opposed to the seers , the frittered, the dis. 
nected, hich eve 
ccooesbing of naleteninten Brain ht I 


through whatever ary groupings into one 
tinal, pointed, het seen jo ach i 
the characteristic of those : 








most varied and complicated for the noblest and 
most sderisable perposss, in which at last the 
intimation of seems to lose iteelf in 
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fested in the works of the great painters, emerged th 
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object of the prw-RBenaissgnce painters was to architecture, undly studied by the Italians, and so 
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anxiously refin oo by their ovat masters, will ever wholly 
to be employed. In Cases wi @ grand and 
edifice, no less suited to of practical 
than papoting Sy its splendour, is required, this 
the and fashion, ot pp A Leg d the aks pg 
partial i fashi : , an rsonal pro- 
: clivities of modern ma nakn f Seterming the ph of 
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rather than among the numerous 
Socefabed by [ition smestere, But is is not 










“ and to close be found more completely developed elsewhere. 
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ral soeciglay ot wedding and Segesta, Norman kings were embroidering their | of Itali architecture may still be of practical 
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far ahead in his prophecy. 
ates = Sa on sculpture, which follows 
naturally upon architecture, we are asked 
to regard Niocola Pisano as the man who first 
breathed with the breath of genius into the dead 
plastic art, who put the artist on the 


sal and the emphasis strack root near the Eternal City her | right track of combining the study of antiquit 
the subordination of cu things good and desirable, 300 churches, Rome can only show one with the study of pen and whe Monge 
ba the to one | building.” Amidst this various tendency in point | the credit of being the artistic itor of 

attention tended to withdraw : meg ine progen 
gt between Paganism of style, Mr. Symonds thinks that we can regard | Michelangelo and Cellini. In a sense this is no 
hamaaity wh oy th ey of con fed teadensy thronghont Italy, biastowerds doubt true; bat the psnegyric quoted from Lord 
the forms of Roman building, which became | Lindsay, rag apparently endorsed by Mr. 


the effect that Pisano has had a 
wider and more lasting influence than ever 
Shakspere and Dante can boast, since whatever 
excellence has been achieved in modern sculpture 
tbhroughoat Europe is due to the influence which 
he primarily gave, is surely a wider and more 

mmprehepsive assertion than a carefully. 
balanced criticism would warrant. But the 
manner in which Christian feeling and moral 
significance were combined in the work of 
Pisano with a constant reminiscence of classic 
models, is very fully brought out, ag illostrating 
not only the nature of Pisano’s art, but the 
general jtendency of Renaissance art, even in 
these its earlier days, to look back to the 
reminiscences of the art of a great past. 

A subject is touched upon at page 126 which 
has a bearing on what bas recently been said in 
our pages in reference to the relation of the 
goldsmith’s to the sculptor’s art. Speaking of 

who was educated as a goldsmith, and 
practised sculpture ag an accessory, the author 
thinks that what the artists of Florence gained 
in delicacy and precision of design by their 
i| apprenticeship to the goldsmiths’ trade was 
ith | hardly enfficient to compensate for loss of 
training in a larger style. “It was difficult, we 
fancy, for men s0 edacated to conceive the 
higher purposes of sculpture. Contented with 
elaborate 











his book. More complete is his method of dis. 
tinguishing between the genius of Northern and 
of Italian Gothic: the Northern Gothic church 
being, as he puts it, like a body with several 
members, the southern cburch an accretion of 
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stumbling-block to souls, as was discovered 
through the avowals of fair penitents in the con- 
fessional. This twofold view of painting, from 
the artistic and the religious side, and the 
bewilderment as to motive which it gave rise to, 
is humorously portrayed in the soliloquy poem 
of Filippo Lippi by Mr. Browning, the only con- 
temporary in England who seems thoroughly 
at home in the spirit of Renaissance painting, 
and has, indeed, done much to suggest to his 
readers its true aims and intellectual character. 
His Filippo Lippi complains vously that he 


that of Sansovino at Venice; but this appears to 

us to have had too partial a eway to be put in so 

“* I painted « Saint Lawrence six months since. important a place: it is Venetian rather than 
At Prato, splash'd the fresco in fine style: 
How looks my painting, now the scaffold’s down ?’ 

Tasks brother. ‘ Hugely,’ he returns, 

* Already not one phiz of ag Bead slaves, 


epoch than with any immediately preceding 

developments of architecture on Italian soil. It 

sprang from the revived reverence for Classic workmanship and beauty of detail, 
they failed to attain to such independence of 


ide | treatment as may be reached by sculptors who 
do not carry to their work the preconceptions of 
@ narrower handicraft. Thus even Orcagna’s 
masterpiece” (the tabernacle of Or Sanmichele) 
“may strike us not ag the plaything of a 
Pheidian genias condescending for once to 
‘breathe through silver,’ but of a consummate 
goldsmith taxing the resources of his craft to 
form @ monumental jewel.” The reference to 
“ Pheidiag”’ (since it seems we are to abandon 
the Latinised spelling) comes curiously dpropos 
of what has recently been said as to the Mycen@ 
goldsmiths’ work and its influence on the great 
seulptural art of Greece. At first sight Mr. 
Symonds’s remarks would seem to be ratber 
y | contradictory of our own, bat they are not in 
reality. Our suggestion, which (largely adopted) 
has been oddly misanderstood in some quarters, 
referred to a goldsmiths’ art practiced for a long 


wend nies ane - 
or pity and religion grow i’ the 
Your painting serves its purpose!’ Hang the fools |”” 


as well as in the benefits from this 
study, as Mr. Symonds, indeed, seems to 
indicate when he says “in proportion as 
architects learned more about Visravine and 
scholars narrowed their taste to Virgil, the style 
of both became more cramped and formal.” 
cause why Palladio should have been chosen, in 
England especially, as the nominal representative 
name of the revived style, is suggested in the 
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and impassioned and © expression of| never been period previously to the arising of the art of soulp- 
countenance than goulpture could supply, and | fagade of the Certosa would have been impos- | ture in marble; Mr. Symonds refers rather to the 
hence it came to pass that those who gave the| sible in London; yet here Wren produced a| influence on the individual artist of a previous 


habit of working in gold. We think he is right, 
and that training in gold and silver work must 
to lead to a minute and too delicate style, 
in breadth and grandeur, when the 
are turned to the treatment of 
large scale. Other remarks in the 
tare are so interesting and sug- 
to have to pass them 
regard to Brunel- 
nsuccessful design for the Baptistery 
The 
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cathedral worthy of comparison 
of the late Italian edifices.” Th 
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attributed 
Ipture to changes in artistic feeling 
the Renaissance, might think, on 
this plate, that sufficient account 
not. been taken of the influence of 
individaa artistic temperament. This in- 
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flaence of individaal character is to be traced 
in higher and more satisfactory instances 


also; as in the effect which Donatello’s 
powerful and unaffected style had in causing & 
reaction against the pictorial style of Ghiberti. 
It is impossible for any one writing of Renaissance 
soulptare not to be stirred into a like 
eloquence of expression in regard to the sculptor 
of “ St. George”; and Mr. Symonds is no cold 
and calculating critic in reference to this noble 
artist, whom he happily defines as one bent on 
marking character, and determined to seize the 
very pith and kernel of his subject; “not one 
who, if a Magdalen were demanded of him, would 
consent to model a Venus and then place a skall 
beside her”; and it is this earnestness xs a 
grity of purpose ‘which is unquestionably the 
predominant attribute of the works of Donatello, 
in which the blending of the noblest side of the 
Gothic spirit with much of the purity of style 
belonging to Greek art is achieved, in some 
examples, with almost unequalled success. 

In summing up the history of Renaissance 
sculpture, the author recognises three distinct 
stages—the architectural, the pictorial, and the 
neo-pagan ; the latter division inclading the class 
of works by Bandinelli and others, which he dis- 
misses as having nothing Greek about them bat 
their names, their nakedness, and their associa- 
tion with myths, the significance of which was 
never felt by the sculptors. These be bitter 
words, by no means uncalled for; and this divi- 
sion of the subject is doubtless comprebensive 
up to @ certain point,—only, under which of 
these heads is such an artist as Donatello to 
come ? Bat let that pass; the chapter is a very 
interesting one, and fall of noi a little eloquence 
of expression which evidently is the offspring of 
genuine feeling. One passage in reference to 
the terra-cotta sculpture of Italy is so charm- 
ingly written that we may here quote it asa 
favourable specimen of the literary style of the 
writer. Terra cotta, he observes, has the charm 
of improvisation :— 

“The hand, obedient to the brain, has made it in one 
moment what it is, and no slow hours of labour at the 
stone have dulled the first caprice of the creative fancy. 
Work, therefure, which, if translated into marble, might 
bare le't our sympathy unstirred, affects us with keen 
pl-asure in the m-uld of plistic cley. What prodiga'ity 
of thought and invention has been lavished on the terra- 
cota models of unknown Italian artists! What forms 
and faces, beautiful as shapes of dreams, and, like dreams, 
80 airy that we think they will take flight and vanish, lean 
to greet us from cloister and palace fronts in Lombardy ! 
To catalogue this multitude would be impossible. It is 
enough to select one instance out of many; this shall be 
taken from the chapel of St. Pe'er ae in St. Eustorgio 
at Milan. High up around the cupola runs a frieze of 
angels, singiog together and dancing with joined hands, 
while bells com d of fruit and flowers hang down 
between them. Each angel is an iudividual shape of joy ; 
the soul in each moves to its own deep melody, but the 
mosic made ofall is one. Their raiment flutters, the belis 
chime; the chorus of their gladness fails like voices 
through » star-light heaven, half heard in dreams and 
everlastingly remembered.” 

It might have brought no little joy to the 
unknown ertiet of the work so vividly described 
could he have known that his creation would 
have called forth, more than four hundred years 
after, such a genuine outbreak of enthusiesm 
from a Northern visitor of these latter days. We 
must, however, take leave for this occasion of 
Mr. Symonds’s volame; we have been naturally 
tempted to dwell a little on the subjects of 
Renaissance architectare and sculpture, less 
often handled than painting. We may have 
space to tooch afterwards on what the author 
does in the way of throwing light on the history 
and method of the development of painting; 
bat the subject, though so much has been already 
said about it, will hardly bear handling in a 
closing paragraph. 

We may just add here what is a not unim- 


portant point in regard to a work of this kind, | i 


that the writer’s impressions of the works men. 
tioned are all direct. “I am not aware,” he 
says in his preface, “‘of having mentioned any 
important building, statue, or pictare which I 
have not had the opportunity of studying.” The 
style of the book itself goes to confirm this 
statement ; and it is to this directness of personal 
observation that some of the pointed and pic. 
tureeque character of the criticisms and descrip. 
tions it contains is doubtless owing. 





Mr. Hankey's —We are asked 
to mention that the whole of the girder work, 
fireproof floors, tanks, supply bydrants,—in fact, 
all the engineering work,—was designed and 
executed by Mr. Dawnay, in direct association 
with Mr. 
lifts were by 


Easton & Anderson, who 
are still at work. . 






. The borings for the hydraulic | flaence 


THE DURHAM MINING DISTRICT. 


Wuitst there have been in the last half-century 
many developments of industry which have mate. 
rially altered the course of trade, and given birth 
to new centres of industry, there is none in which 
daring the whole of that period a more continued 
increase has been known than in the coal-mining 
district of Darham, and more especially the 
southern division of that county. It has 
built up any ater of res Fpekaes BAe 
diesbrough, nor it peop a 
tract of country so fully as has been the 
with the iron-mining district about 
in a much less space of time; but it has 
a wider tract of prgrnar. e comrys continuous 
growth of its great industry, to witness an 
equally continuous upgrowth of its population 
and an almost endless addition to its prosperity. 
Prior to the ina of the railway system, 
the coal trade of Durham was in an extrem 
limited condition ; and that of the southern di 
sion of the county was of the most miniature 
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Darham. Even nine years after the opening of 
that primeval railway which built up the trade 
of South Durham, the population, the trade, and 
the mining industry of that district was most 
limited. Bishop Auckland had a population of 
little more than 2,000, instead of four times that 
number shown by the last census. The mining 
industry had, it is trae, attained the first stage 
of growth, but there were then under a score of 
coal.pite working in the district, and their indi. 
vidual output was one limited by the modes of 
working the coal, of bringing it to bank, and of 
despatching it. The old-fashioned “gin” sup- 
plied the motive power for raising the coal, 
“corves” were in use still, and the coal thus 
brought to bank was often despatched to the 
south on the one available conveyance of the 
backs of beasts of burden. There was then 
a limited choice of places for shipment: 
Middlesbrough had just begun to ship coal 
in quantity, and the exporte of the older port 
of Stockton were beginning to feel the 
effect of the rivalry. The ooke trade was 
scarcely in existence, where now it furnishes 
above 4,000,000 tons yearly. Theiron trade had 
scarcely an existence in Durham,—none in the 
southern part of the country. The immense iron 
deposits in Cleveland were then commercially 
undiscovered, the Wilton Park and Consett works 
were unbegun, and thas for an immense output 
of coal there would have been no means of pro- 
viding a mode of distribution. The few col- 
lieries,—largely “ land-sale ”—in the district em- 
ployed comparatively few hands,—the number 
being probably under 10,000 for the whole 
county, and the seventy or eighty collieries 
in the county had not a total output much ex- 
ceeding 3,000,000 tons. There was a little 
weaving carried on in some of the small towns 
and villages; West Auckland,—then decaying in 
importance,—had its few brass foundries ; Dar. 
ham kept ite ancient repate, but had not the 
wealth ite coally surroundings now give it; and 
the whole of the great district to the north-west 
of the county was then moorland or agricultaral, 
except where the lead-mining industry preserved 
its old importance. 

Perhaps the first cause of the development of 
the mining district of Darbam was the growth of 
the export trade in coal. Several porta 
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annually. h also, it had at 
san ete a cubatignen aneianoe 
a million tons yearly, bas foand a use for ite 
so large locally that it now ships some 70,000 
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extended, whilst in place of the ol 
ship-building yarde, more extensive 
productive iron ones have been p 

As a consequence of this gro 
face of the country bas been changed, 
proofs of this prominently referred to 
those on the east, but those in the cen 
county and on the west fully equal 
known examples. Instead of a few 
collieries of small productive extent, there 
now in the county about three hundred collieries, 
and each of these may be said to have 
the ndcleus of a colliery village or of a 
some magnitude. Along the sides of the 
railways traversing the county, there are miles 
of colliery roads, pit-heaps, coke-ovens, and 

industry ; 

eminences the view is one in which on hill and 
in valley, mine-mouth is visible, and 
tall chimneys are projected into the murky air. 
After having largely developed the district round 
Auckland,—in # ratio which may be imagined 
from the statement that one colliery alone, the 
Adelaide Colliery, has an output as large as the 
whole district in the days of which we have 
been speaking,—the remote region near Crook 
was ventured into, the little 
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county may be jadged from the fact that in the 
decade from 1 to 1871 the numbers rose 
from 616,184 to 700,567, but even these figures 
do not show the ratio of the inorease fully, for 
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MEASURING AND WEIGHING THE 
GREAT PYRAMID. 


ae’ amaliond, shoudl be wttetoa ea tac last 
ounce, and the two calculations put together in 
order to solve a m of many ages, which the 
human intellect, after endless guess-work, has 
been content to leave in darkness. It is pre. 
cisely ten years since Professor Piazzi Smyth 
imagined that he had dissipated all the diffi- 
culties, and constructed an impregnable theory, 
which was well received at the time; but ever 
since erudite critics have been burrowing beneath 
it, and at length their discontent has burst forth 
in a preliminary expostulation with the Viceroy, 
who, it may be feared, distresses himself very 
little about the matter. They represent that, in 
spite of modern mathematics, no two travellers, 
however scientific, have hitherto been agreed as 
to the measurement of its mysterious propor. 
tions ; some being careless, others biased, not a 
few,—even French savants themselves,— 


; he never 
presumed to assert that he had summed up the 
Great Pyramid asa whole. But the “ Egyptian 
Memoir,” as it is styled, asserts the necessity 
of settling these questions of the world’s history 
at once and definitely, and although a season of 
serves Iegge may not be the best opportunity 
or giving a practical realisation to the demands 
of its authors, the points they raise, as they 
were of interest thousands of years ago, may be 
of still deeper interest now, since the obscurity 
in which they lie buried has, 


lory which could not fail in attaching to such a 
and crowning expedition; but they admit 

all the obstacles in their path, multiplied as 
these have been by every solution hypothetically 
offered within the last few hundred years. This 
object in discovering the true of the 
the 
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except exquisi 
builders’ marks, It stands, therefore, alone; 
withont @ clue to the dark labyrinth of its 
rca oes: Soulage 3 rrr shiny 


entire edifice, is gone, and the exterior stones 
have been carted away by thousands to 
build palaces for Pashas in the valley. Upon 
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tronomical observatory, or for any similar 
purpose. They rather incline to pole pe 
which is an old one, by the way,—that it may 
have been designed as an almost imperish- 
able record of metrological data, indicatin 
standard unite of area, and volame 
alone, or possibly of mass and temperature also, 
perhaps even re tations of the 
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more than partial,—and they now aim at convert- 
ing discre ies into ties, with or without 
the aid of philosophical investigators from other 
countries of Europe. One reason for previous 
failures, they affirm, is the almost absolate im- 
possibility of procuring uniform scales for weigh- 
ing the stones, or rods for measuring the 
distances from angle to angle. It was some. 
thing like an endeavour to square the circle. 
The microscopic compass failed themalso. But, 
urge the memorialists, there was a great deal of 
i mixed up with these proceedings, and 
the expedition should not have broken down. 
Bat how are they, supposing the Egyptian 
Government to grant them the privileges they 
ask, to guarantee themselves against the com. 
plications wiich have baffled all previous efforts, 
the Cockney tourists, each dragged along by a 
couple of brawny Arabs, exactly where, and at 
the right time when, an observation might be 
favourably taken; the trampling down, by un- 
scrupulous boors, of cameras and measuring 
apparatus; the grasping of an exquisite 
clinometer, whereby some intoxicated wanderer 
from a pic-nic party seeks to steady himself; 
the floors slippery with candle.grease, the roofs 
by lamp-black, the walls 
excoriated by English and American vulgarities ? 


with perfect equanimity. It might be better, 
certainly, they add, had Egypt beena French 
province, though this remark was odd as 
an argument addressed to the Viceroy; but 
that is a political idea, apart from the 
principal topic of the Memorial. This, then, 
complains that even the most abstruse of existing 








»—even Professor Smyth’s, which were no 








tions bearing upon these points consequently 
remain unsettled. They enumerate the subtie 
instruments hitherto employed to obtain a correct 
determination ; they summon astronomy to their 
assistance to decide whether the Pole-star could 
have had anything to do with these mystic 
arrangements; and, finally, they persist in 
that what they term “the Pyramid 
standard ” may yet be found, and that it divides 
the year into its proper days. The extent to 
which they push this belief argues at once a 
conclusion, and an infinite faith in its 
reality. But they seem to be in some fear lest 
the Pyramid, upon being exhaustively interro- 
should decide on behalf of the English 
as against the French métre; yet, for some 
at least, they may spare themselves this 
anxiety. The Egyptian Government bas weightier 
matters on its hands just now than the weighing 
of the Ghizeh stones, and a larger labour in 
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THE STATE AND THE FINE ARTS IN 
BAVARIA. 


In none of the States of Europe has the effect 
of the individual efforts of the Sovereign to 
foster the spread of the fine arts been more 
apparent than in the kingdom of Bavaria. The 

earty jon and the continuous efforts of 
the late King Ludwig I., even before his accession 
to the throne, immensely increased the growth of 
the fine arts in Bavaria, and gave an impetus to 
their cultivation, the effects of which, whether in 
the spread of actual buildings, statues, or pictures, 
or in the management and teaching of art, are ap- 
parent tothishour. Radiating from that notable 
centre of art, Munich, the fine arts bave spread 
throughont the ovuntry ; and in a town like Niirn- 
berg, where the mind of the visitor is insensibly 
carried back for centuries, Medisval and Modern 
art now meet face to face in rich abundance. The 
management of matters concerning art in the 
kingdom of Bavaria is one of the duties which 
belong to the Department of the Minister of 
Education, so far, at least, as any minister has 
to do with this matter. To what extent the 
daties of a high public official are involved in 
fosterirg art and managing its teachings will be 
sufficiently shown in touching on the various 
systems for its encouragement. Soffice it now 
to say that the Minister of Education is also, so 
to speak, the head of the art department. 

Turning next to the teaching of art, the first 
and principal inatitation is the Bavarian Academy 
of Fine Arts, which was established in August, 
1846. A sum of 147,000 marks is allotted 
annually from the State exchequer to the pur- 
poses of this academy; but Mr. Hill, the British 
Minister at Venice, in his interesting resumé of 
the attitude of the State to the arts in Bavaria, 
gives no details of its organisation. It is, how- 
ever, devoted to the teaching of the arts so as to 
educate painters, sculptors, and architects. Sub- 
sidiary to this chief academy come the Royal 
School of Industrial Art in Munich, the Schoo! of 
Industrial Art at Niirnberg, that ancient city 
which is worth many miles of travel initself. Long. 
fellow bas excellently described its character 
in one of his best and best known lyrics :— 


* In the valley ofthe Pegnitz, where across broad meadow 


Rise the blue Franconian mountains, Nuremberg, the 
ancient, stands : 

Quaint old town of toil and traffic, quaint old town of 
art and song, : 

Memories haunt thy pointed gables like the rooks that 
round them throng. 

Here, where art was still religion, with a simple, reverent 

Lived and labour’d Albrecht Diirer, the Evangelist of 

rt . 


| men see around them rise the wondrous 

world of art, 

Fountains wrought with richest sculpture standing in 

the common mart.” 

There is also in Munich an establishment well 
worthy of notice—a school of industrial art for 
girls, and in addition another institotion of 
a wider character,—the Maximilian Institute. 
A short description of these establishments will 
be neither uninteresting to English readers nor 
without its lessons. The object of the Manich 
school, as mentioned in its statute of incorpora- 
tion, is to teach the scholars to practise some one 
kind of usefol or industrial art. Its object is 
thus twofold. It is primarily an institution for 
the benefit of trade apprentices and artirans, 
and also a preliminary echool to the Acacemy. 
Thus the course of teaching comprises scientific 
lectures; studies and exercises in art and art 
technicalities ; copying, drawing, colouring, and 
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PROPOSED GREAT IRRIGATION WORKS 
FOR THE RHONE VALLEY. 

Fos. some years the breeding of the silkworm 

nd the caltivation of the vine and of 

r-plant in the valley of the 


for | suffered from various causes. fi rea 


















































to be irrigated is fixed at 68 francs, without regard 
to their mode of cultivation ; in Upper Italy it is 
stated to be 75 france. Irrigation would raise 
the yearly rent of a hectare of dry soil from 
anos to from 150 to 200 francs. The power 

out for industrial purposes for fifty 
estimated at 5,000 horse-power, & rent 
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going ships of not more than 300 tons burthen the 
between Havre, Paris, and Marseilles, 
compete with the St. Gotbard Railway, and be 
to France a peaceable revenge for Sedan. 
Of the great works to be undertaken in con- 
nezion with the canal, the great syphon nearly 
two miles long, and to be constructed of sheet- 
iron, near Mornas, is especially mentioned. The 
nlet to thé pipes is to be situate in a gigantic 
reservoir placed 230 ft. above the level of the 
pipes are to cross the Rhotie on a 
the w 
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WASTE OF WOOD. 


CONTINUING our observations on the decrease 
of wood, recently commenced (p. 526, ante), we 
would say that a discussion of this economically 
important subject becomes all the more valuable 
if it id assotiated with thé consideration of 
measures to be taken against it. Théré is no 
longer aby doubt that the stock of wood in all 
countries has beén steadily declining, nor that 
the conditions which have caused this decrease are 
still in operation, and that consequently also in 
the immediate fatute the consumption of wood 
will exosed the growth. It has been said that 
the price of a commodity is the best and safest 
regulator. If, for instance, thé consumption of 
grain exceeds its prodaction, a rise in prices is 
@ natural consequence, which, on the one hand, 
tends to restrict consumption; while on the other 

action is stimulated, thus restoring the 

. But this comparison will not hold good 
in the 6ase of wood. In the first place, a long 
space of time elapses before wood grows to such 
proportions as to make it available for the uses 
of life and industry ; great difficulties bave to be 
stifmounted, moreover, and sacrifices of 
money have to be made before tracts 
nd which havé once been derided of trees 
rendered oncé more fit for the profitable 
uotion of wood. A very good example of 
iis is thé whole of sotithern Europe. 
But thé conéumption of wood cannot bé 
réstricted by Slation or fegalations. An 
attempt of this kind would probably land us at 
thé point of the, to us, ludicrous laws of dress 
issued dtiting the middleages. As long as wood 
anywhere +4 the cheapest and most convenient 


cincts, such as that Santa Sophia, The canal is to branch off from the Rhone 
special and indi characteristics, and below Vienne, near the rocks of Condrien, and 
in idea thoroughly astern, stern, and of the race who | thence to follow the left bank of the river, with 
built them. — engusde,. indeed, itself cannot | a fall of 0:24 mdtre per kilométre (15-26 in. 

more thoroughly and epee! individualise | mile). The fall of the Rhone capeding ta 
and characterise & people t their art and | ratio, a considerable difference in the two levels 
architecture, if they be but left to their awa | would, soon be established. The canal is to 
special course and growth. Evidence of this | extend seers Valence and Montbéliard, to. cross 
Sanh reek S Sanam ee Se, ee Oe at the defile of Mornaa in syphons to the 
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: | affeot 220,000 hectares, or 543,650 acr 
Seve ra er su: y to the 
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and that constructed at the foot of the of any description, so long 
Himalayas takes from the Ganges seven-eighths | will it bé #0 used ; the only effective chéck to waste 
of its volume, or 44,000 gallons per second, in| will be thé normal rise in prices. A proof of 
order to irrigate the « Leah ioe 5 longa the correctness of this view is supplied by thé 
of 372 miles. The w consumption of use of fir sleepérs, in place of those of oak, the 
Rhone Canal during the summer months, from | latter wood having become too dear; and the 

ber time is not far distant when, with more perfected 


methods of impregnation, other quicker. growing 
kinds of wood will Be ¢ . 
A h it is, therefore, impossible to operate 
against thé waste of wood by legislative means, 
uch 
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ps Prope i be wat ner, Fitter, ts an ecovomical. mistake, and is irre. 

in case : en with a high state of agriculture. The 

of the Rhone alot following quotation from the well-known work of 
upon, 9s it would isable ithdraw | H. Settegast, “Die Landwirthschaft und the 
more from ite tributaries, on account of Betrieb,” will show what enlightened agrical- 
works the Bag: er they supply. The tarists think on the subject :—‘ Where egrical. 
requirement for @ hectare of vineyard is esti-| ture is not self-supporting, but, to be remanera- 
mages to be oh eons, VD ow dtres. _...,, | tive, is to. be succoured by begging from woods 
rate of payment per square méires! and forests, or by waging open war against 
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THE KOLOWRAT-RING, VIENNA. 


condition, with a pinching poverty, devoid of 

labchasie ser, aul without dele to existence.” | Orthe nine Rings, or forming the 
It need not be further mentioned here, because | Via triumphalis of Vienna, from the 
too well known, aed geek, Mnteens the | Sears ce ee Ae ee joined at 
are to the production of wood. Agricaltarists | or Embankment, Kolowrat- is the only 
ought further to be made to understand that dis- one hanstng tie Soens 0 Sere ’ 
afforesting and the conversion of the ground so | Schotten-, Burg-, Opern-, Kirntner, and Stuben- 


Ring have taken their names from the old 
quarters of Vienna bordering on them or from 
Sing resale the mewey of ths Beyer she 
i memory mperor w 
created near it the Volkegarten, and erected the 
Theseustempel and the Burgthor. The spongors 
of the Kolowrat-Ring are an old Bohemian (Sclav) 
family, able to make a respectable show of 
men celebrated in the Austrian ‘annals of the 
army, the State, and the church, whose town 
mansion was situate not far from the Ring which 
bears its name, and which went down, like 
Northumberland House in London, before the 
aa ae of public improvements; in the case 
of the Kolowrat mansion at Vienna, its downfall 























ROOM VENTILATION. 


Most persons admit that rooms should be 
ventilated, and yet in practice room-ventilation 
is neglected. There are a door, a window, and 
a fireplace to most rooms, but no ial means 
to change the air at the level of the ceiling. 
Hence the oppressive condition of the internal 
atmosphere of a ‘sitting-room or bed-room after 
occupation. It has over and over again been 
asserted that burning gas in rooms injures 
books, pictures, and farniture. A recent inquiry 
into this question has, however, shown that it is 
the excess of heat caused by want of ventila- 
tion , and not necessarily the burning of gas, 
which has caused the injury. The temperature 
in a room of 12 ft. vertical height will frequently 
vary 20° ; that is, will be 60° at 5 ft. from the floor 
and 80° at the ceiling,—and in many instances, 
on special occasions, the ceiling temperature 
will rise to 100°. Libraries have been examined 
both in America and iu England to ascertain 
the cause of rapid decay in the bindings, both 
where gas has been in use and where not, but 
where the ceiling temperature has been high for 
want of ventilation, and in both cases the injury 
is reported to have been due to the high tem- 
perature and baking effects of the heat rather 
than to the gas or to any of its products, as 
sulphur. 

We shall some day arrive at the conviction 
that every room, public or private, must have 
means to change the air at the highest points of 
room, water-closet, or staircase, without causing 
@ direct draft; and if proper openings are pro- 
vided, protected, and attended to, there will be 
less of injary to books, pictures, and farniture, 
as also fewer headaches. 

The question may be asked,— How shall the 
ventilation be effected? Well, this will depend 
upon local specialities and fancies. There are 
Sherringham’s, Tobin’s, and Watson’s, as also 
many other modes, patented and not. For bed. 
rooms an opening from the room to the corridor 
outside, protected by perforated zinc, will 
answer, and at the top of a staircase there may 
be means for permanent ventilation round the 
skylight, or an opening through the ceiling. For 
cloak-rooms, water-closets, and at the top of 
staircases, there may be fixed openiogs which 
cannot be closed. The writer and some of his 
personal friends in town and country have had 
such openings, winter and summer, for more 
than twenty years, direct to the open air, with 


5 reported 
arrived in Bohemia with Lech, the first prince of 
Poland, who is said to have come from Croatia 
as early as the sixth centary A.D. They 
certainly are in the possession of authen- 
ticated documents in the family archives dating 
from the year 1000. In 1590 they were 
raised to the dignity of Barons of the Empire, 
and continued to flourish in two branches, the 
Kolowrats of K and those of Lieb. 
steinsky. The latter branch died out in 1861 
with Count Franz Anton, the powerful Minister 
of State, and the rival of Metternich. This most 
eminent member of his stock conferred great 
benefits on Bohemia, as president of her estates, 
and enjoyed the reputation of an able organiser 
and administrator. He is the founder of the 
Bohemian National Museum, to which he also left 
his valuable library, containing 40,000 volames. 
To his honour it onght to be recorded that, while 
Minister of State, he advised the Emperor Franz I. 
to exercise clemency towards the Italian Car- 
bonari detained at Spielberg, the well-known 
rock fortress and state prison near Briinn, in 
Moravia. Assisted by such men as Hartig, 
Pillersdorf, Kiibeck, and Ficquelmont, all of 
more or lees advanced views, he pursued a liberal 
and progressive programme in his home policy 
daring his administration, which he conducted 
from 1826 to 1848, when he was compelled to 
retire in consequence of the revolutionary move- 
ments. A Count Kolowrat-Krakowsky, who died 
a few years ago, was Grand Prior of the Bohe. 
mian Grand Priory (the name ef Austro-H 
in the official language of the order) of the 
Sovereign Order of Maltese Knights. His youth. 
ful nephew and heir was unfortunate enough to 
kill in duel a young Prince Auersperg, who had 
insulted him in a fit of j A 

The Kolowrat-Ring is one of the smallest 
links in the handsome cestus encompassing the 
waist of Vindobona like a glittering jewel. One 
side of it is formed by seven, the other by 
only five mansions, which are nearly palatial, as 
will be seen from our illustration of part of it. 
pechnieede  oigg po Maree of the whole 
extent t streets ; its two principal 
buildings being the Adelige Casino (Club of the 
Nobility), and the palace of Archduke Ludwig 


nothing but permanent benefit. The inlet is so |" the Schwarzen severe 
arranged as not to permit of a direct draught | °ritic may say of the remain in this 
which shall inconvenience. Colds arise and are | Bing that they are simply four-storied Ring 


the result not 80 much from temperatare as from street houses, the erection of which falls into the 


injudicions and 








Royal Albert Hall.— Amongst 
events fixed, the examination of the Cambrid 
Higher Examination of Women will be held in 
the rooms of the Albert Hall, from 
June 16th to 23rd. The Sunday recitals, 
we are glad to hear, are to be Mr. H. H. 


Statham will give & short series, commencing on | the Paris boulevard) is not a favourable site for 
Sunday afternoon, the 17th. Tickets are easily | business. tut bunt bensey aot Weiee Whos nae 
obtainable from seat-owners. moved their businesses to the Ring are mostly 








whose peas 
most shop is of Gudera, of Leipzig, 
whose selection of 


sions). To the left are the building of the State 
Railway Company, the mansion of the banker 
Wiener, and the palace of Archduke Ludwig 
Victor. Towards the background, on a gently 
rising elevation, stands the summer resi of 
the Schwarzenbergs, at the foot of which, in the 
midst of a still young park, a fountain sends up, 
on fine summer eveni @ mighty crystal 
colamn 125 ft, high. This fountain is a present 
of the contractor for the Vienna waterworks, Mr. 
Gabrielli, to the city of Vienna. To the right of 
the square, next to the Werthbeim mansion, in 
which the Tarkish ambassador has taken up his 
residence, marking the begianing of the Kirnt. 
ner Ring, rises grandly the Hétel Impérial, 
formerly the Wiirtemberg Palace, as the coat of 
by two deer at the pediment 


the left of the beholder, at the palace of Arch. 
duke Ludwig Victor, the Kolowrat-Ring opens, 
which seems to be to the Danube by 
the Park-Ring and Stuben-Ring, extending in a 
straight line. On the right side of this portion 
of the Ring, the end of which disappears behind 
the far horizon, after the short extent of the 
Kolowrat-Ring, the green of the 8 2 wer or 


dominates, a refreshing oasis in the midst of the 
dasty metropolis. This spot is one of the most 
lively parts of the Ring street, for here the most 


frequented routes cross each other. Daring the 
last few years it has become the Corso of the 
Viennese. Especially on Sunday afternoons, and 
also in the evening hours of fine week days, 
crowds assemble which, at least for 

won 








AN INSTITUTION FOR MANCHESTER. 


Tux foundation-stone of an institution for the 
Adult Deaf and Dumb in course of erection in 
was laid on 

5 


-street, Manchester, 
cannot | Saturday, the 2nd inst., by Mr. Hogh Birley, 


M.P., the president of thesociety. This building 
is being erected by Mesers. Th Neill & Sons, at 
acost of about 3,5001., from the designs of Mr. 
J. Lowe, Manchester, which were selected in 


room, coffee.room, 8 office, class-roum, 
and conveniences. The floor is devoted to 
a lecture-hall, with floor. It is ootagonal 
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PART OF THE KOLOWRBAT-RING, VIENNA. 
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DERBY SCHOOL OF ART. 


In arranging the plan of this institution care 
was bestowed on those points which are essential 
for the special work to be carried on there, in 
obtaining the best possible light for all drawing. 
rooms, proper arrangement of the various rooms 
with regard to their several uses; and the access 
required to them, both under Ordinary ciroum- 
stances and at the time of any exhibition of 
works of art, in the separation of the sexes, 
and the warming and ventilation of the whole 


school. 

The architects, Messrs. Waller & Son, of 

Gloucester, are understood to have made the 

arrangements of art and science schools a special 
study, and from previous experience in such 
work, and a carefal examination of the Various 
buildings erected for such purposes, they have 
endeavoured to combine the several requiré- 
ments in the present edifice. 

The entire building consists of two wings, 
having an open courtyard between them, so 
arranged as to obtain a north light for all the 
drawing-rooms. The wings ate united at the 
east and west ends by corridors, connected with 
the necessary offices, staircases, and entrances. 
The elementary schools, devoted to the teaching 
of the younger students, are on the ground-floor, 
so that the more advanced pupils only need have 
access to the first-floor. 

The several rooms are planned with a view to 
keep the sexes as distinct as possible, all rooms 
for the sole use of the ladies being in the front 
of the building, and near their entrance, and 
those used by males being at the back of the 
building, and near their entrance, The rooms 
used in common are accessible from both ends 
by separate doors, and those on the first floor by 
eeparate staircases also. 

Only the wing on the north side is at present 
being built, the plan being so arranged that the 
buildings may be erected in sections, without 
impairing the usefulness of any one portion, 
either when first put up, or during any subse- 
quent addition. This allows of additions being 
made as the requisite funds are collected. 

The ground-floor consists of a porch and 
entrance-hall in the centre of the building, 
facing Green Hill, opening on the front corridor, 
but shat off from it by means of an inner glaea 
screen. Communicating with the front corridor, 
on the north of the entrance, are the prin- 
cipal stairs, ladies’ elementary room, and a 
passage to the machine-drawing room and back 
corridor. On the south side of the entrance are 
the secretary’s room, storerdom, elementary 
room, and cottage for curator, this latter being 
so placed that the curator may have easy access 
to the front door, and all other parte of the 
building. The accommodation will consist of a 
living-room, kitchen, pantry, stairvase, private 
entrance from the street, and @ scullery, and 
w.c. placed in the yard outside the building. 

The back corridor, in which is the male 
students’ entrance, communicates on the north 
side with the machine-drawing room, and @ pas- 
sage to the front corridor, with the staircase to 


with their lavatory, &., on the south side, with 
the elementary and painting rooms. I 
corridor on the south side of the staircase is 
a recess for hanging male students’ 
coats. 

The first-floor is approached from the 


oan, with “with levasry 4 
placing the ladies’ retiring-room edi tow i 

ts ectually screened off from the main entrance, 
also from all by the general 

or male stadente. From the upper land- 


Tee eet raek ae Got 


cottage 
of two bedrooms and a | 
shut off from the main building. 

The wing contaiving elementary and painting 
rooms is only a one-story building. 

In the basement provision ‘stants under the 
front portion of the building for the warming 
apparatos, coal-store with shoot from the main 
street, and a cellar for the stowage of packing- 
cases. 


The construction of the roof of the antique | that the provincial works are, in reality, a branch 
and painting rooms is peculiar, and especially|of the Indian Pablic Works Department, and 

arranged for the admission of uninterrupted light, 
as it partakes of one great curve from the 
height of the sills of the windows to the apex of 
the roof, the roof of these rooms and the 
windows’ being carried on curved iron principals 
to allow of this form of construction being 







the advantages of the ordinary skylight and per- 
pendicular side light are obtained without the 
disadvantage of the block caused by the 
wall plate at the junction of the two. This form 
of constraction has been adopted by Messrs. 
Waller & Son in the Schools of Art at Gloucester, 
and has been found to answer well. It has also 
been approved by the Government authorities. 
The front obs Greenbill and Degge-street 
will be of stone, as being most suitable for a 
public building, but the rest will be of brick. All 
the interior work will be substantial, bat of the 
plainest description, with plastered walls and 
— which may be hereafter decorated with 


mo system of warming adopted by Messrs. 
Haden, of Trowbridge, which has been found to 
answer extremely well in the Gloucester School 
of Art and Science, erected in 1871, will, it is 
considered, be found equally efficient for this 
institution. 

The works are being executed by Messrs. 
John & E. Wood, of Derby. 








ONE VIEW OF THE MANAGEMENT OF 
INDIA.* 
Tue position of Indian public works may be 
best understood teking, as a starting-point 
of the amount of surplus revenue 


available for the improvement of the country, | /0' sa 


after for the obligatory {civil jand | local 
military buildings, and for the main and across- 
country roads, have been all defrayed. The 
surplus would appear to be 1,260,0001. It is 
acknowledged on all hands that India is taxed 
up to the utmost limits, so that no extension of 
thie sum is obtainable from any farther imposts 
on the people. The only increase possible is 
through the guaranteed railways and canals, 
which now involve on immense aonual disburse. 
ment under the head of “ interest on loans,” 
paying better, and from an improvement of the 
rate of exchange between gold and silver. 
Before, however, bringing under review, the 
classes of works undertaken on the strength of 
the surplus of 1,260,0001., it is usefal to recount 
the sums spent on the roads and buildings of the 
country out of current revenue. Lord Mayo 
introduced a system by which the Provincial 
Governments and minor Presidencies receive 
luamp-sam grants in aid from the general 
exchequer of India. These had then to take the 
management of the roads, jails, — Sonne 
pee 9 of all kinds, which 
as Imperial works, and conducted 
the central Secretariat of Calcutta, the|* 
Governors of Madras and Bombay having had 
to refer there for annual grants, as well as the 
smaller provincial authorities. Local funds in 
India correspond very much with county rates 
in England, and are expended in a similar 
manner ; except that there is no State poor-law, 
nor are there workhouses in India. Some of the 
money is derived from an extra cess on land over 
and above the regular taxation, some from tolls 
and octrois. The gr grant in aid for the current year 
ont | acd ,400, ee ee ee ee eee 
asive management of local as distinguished from 
the Im Government 
about 2,250,0001. annually. Itma: 
although the apportionment 


or no power in Se en Ct tame a 


Gialt at coginowy extoguagediersad wacbenk 
is now, jast as heretofore, regulated by the 
Governor-General and Secretary of State; so 





adopted, The result is that in these windows 


amounts at a guess to | “P 






















would probably receive’ a 
penditure on other objects 

suited the exigencies or bent © 
is, however, no doubt an obstacle in the 
the free employment of 


way of 


well to bh bean tae v68, sufficient] 
paid to be h are attended to ; 
highly scientific oa” onthe training and 


mperial 
character. Since - most of "sis mili- 
tary works of India have been separated 
from those of 9 civil o and are con. 


ducted in the Bengal - _by engi- 
neers, forming a distinct list for siien, 
The accounté of the military works bout 


India are combined, and the total expenditure of 
the current year is i grege to be 1,231,9851., 
of which 500,5501. will be devoted to new bar. 
racks and other muniments; the rest of fas 
y 7 going to establishments and 

itary works, though in tape 
sums, are seen to be of an indis nature, 
and so closely connected with the mechanism of 
the Government ag not to be any more optional 
than in the various countries of Hurope. Slight 
savings may be made here and there, and a 
larger employment of local nativé engineers 
may popularise a part of the Pablic Works 
system; bat the barden on thie revenues will 
fall with much the same annual weight. The 
surplus revenue is what remains after these 
charges have been met, and has already been 
pat ata little above one million and a quarter 
sterling. I is this margin which farhiabed the 
secarity for State-constructed failways, and the 
Indian irrigation works. Operationg may be 
either contined to expending this sudi every 
year, or capital may be borrowed at 5 per cent. 
in ordinary times, and laid out in moch larger 
sums, so as to produce a wider efféct, and ad. 
vance the works rapidly to completion. But 
whether one of these alternatives is adopted, or 
partly one mode and partly the other, the resalt 
follows that, with present i - of —, 

in India is limited compara 
= surpine ; sad divostly, Gils is all seamen f 
Pablic Works can only bring the @ spe into 
debt. Of course, if works paid, the surplas 
would not be evanescent ; ond Fated wontl 
which their construction would 
be the longer the more the works. 
Engineering enterprise in ps mag taken two 
forms,—those of State-conducted and gaaranteed 
works, It is worth investigning how far the 
latter class, or fc and canals, 
yt 

Pablic Works Le jen 
cutta that up to the 3 
ital expenditareon the 





z i 


so that the whole group 
guarantee are worked at 
now of some 1,149, 




















* Bee p. 536, ante. occurs :-— 
Guaranteed Gross Working 
Railways. | Cost permile/ raterest per mile _ Expenses Net Profit 
in rapecs. per cok. per ee. per ditto, | Per ditto. 
Rs. Es, Rs. Rs. 
East Indian (Calcutta to Delhi, with 
CEOOED) . recisesssonssngncessinsodtenetonctades 232,402 223 620 172 348 
Scinde, Punjab, and a (Delhi to 
Lahore, and Lahore Mooltan, 
Kerrachee to Kotri) .. 172,677 166 232 149 83 
Great Indian Peninsula (Bombay ‘to " 
we re ore, ditto to senile 195,572 183 $99 168 222 
Madras to Raichore, ditto to 
a oeent 128,764 124 176 129 47 
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It will be seen at & glanc pe oe pee, Railway, Agra to Ajiiete; the Nizim’é State | for which fatds hdvd beeti obtained by raising 
cost has had noth | or. | Railway, ending at Hyd ; and the Rangoon | loans. Thé févénuéd nable t meet the 
ative reta as Prome way, in Burmah. At ae cans t still atiiounté to a million sterling, which 
most ative March, 1877, there wére, it is stated, 800 miles | gives ard of pe sven or years at 
Madras of these State lined open to traffic, and 1,100| che existing rita of expenditure to the operations 
py an 6 miles more wéte uiidet construction. Tt ié anti-| of dn dotive and enlarged Pablic Works Depart 
4 dry climate, , | cipated that by March, 1878, there will be 1,500| ment, suppositig the railwayd and canals con. 
with, however miles opén and at wotk. To effect thid it is | tinue to pay. But several causes may 

eat 8 pro to expend 2,728,0001. on Staté 8| curtail the pi Within which the pace at 
for raw prodace cat daring the Garrent year. An idéa of thé which the Pablic Works ope is now 
corn being gre result is to be gathered from the consideratio Gan be preserved. late years there 
of the pro that odpitél to the core pe gg 1. Has |} have beén famines in different of India, 
to ‘become | been sunk in construction ; while it ti Which have found imménsé numbers of the 
from t tht this ye, from 1200 open mle @ wifl | labouring classes of the popnlation withoat any 

untry. be grosa gs of 675,0001., and net profits of | stock of providions laid by. Money has had to 

ood f 190,001. ; to be tabulated thas for sotiparison | be by the Indian Govérument, not only to i: 
benefit ¢ with the statiatios of the guararteed railways :— og hecessitous classes alive; bat to i 
gotten ; } ip for the loss of révenne that would : 
great Indian 4 lef | i labout. There being 
seems t iss: tesourde than the annual 
the Calcatta Rai J z5 Ee tich of the interest of Fatniné Loans 
the Presidency being uupra | $4 isa fands hitherto available 
In Madras territory eat 8 om igh | the builder and the constrac- 
tenan J c Another aspect of the 
officials ontse in x. & noticed, quite apart from the 
these 001 State Railways | 117,522) 113 d the loans these entail 
is taken op in very email lots by cultivators, who . : have made considerable progress 
have no capital bat what they borrow at 24 per| The aggregate mileage it is ere are tailways or good roads 
cent. intérest ; and the conseqdencé cannot fail | struct is put down at 2,550 miles: so t principal martes. It is 
to be that their mode of treatment exhausts the | State railway scheme of India will th works do not prove at 


of the exubefance that is to be | for in a 
tophical pe la, It is only on the west coast, 
where land is held by a 1 hered tenure 
that the heights are crowned with forests, and 
the lowlands are clothed with grats and wave 
with palmé, Over the t part of the pre- 
sidency the apparent phenomena ate those of 
rackrent dnd agricultural n Of course to 
bring forward crops in such adverse circam- 
stances, manures, natural and artificial, are re- 

uired to be rolled along by thé railway, in all 

irections ; yet scarcély a ton is moved, and no- 
body ap to be aware of the want. The 
Madras ion and Canal Company had its 
dividend of 5 per cent, ae! antum guaranteed by 
the Indian Govérnment as an effort to reed 


presidency, Kurnool, and Caddapah. These are 
erable tad dnHeslthy. Much of 
their surface is rocky, the deposits areof Cambrian 
formations, heréntly unproduc- 

tive; whilst almost all trees there ever were 
in ality havé beén cat down for firewood, 
and never replaced. Theré is, therefore, no 


ey Potty 
ne es long ; 
but the population, it is found, will not buy the 
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cost 30,066,9991., borrowed 


)| turning on curretit data 395,2001. 
leaving 957,8101. to be provided axation. 
Andrew Clarke has jast éxpt before the 
Governor-General and his council at Caloutta 
thé “wish to see no work of ifrigdtion com. 
menced till those who expected the benefit had 


either subscribed the capital or had 
guarantee for the ihterést of the work whi 

to be undertaken from the loan funds.” It dee 
that up to March, 1877, the construction 
apon Indian works of irrigation in 
tion has been 10,719,5371., and the net 

the carrent yéar is set down at only 184,8671., or 
1} per cent. The interest at 4} per cent. amounts 
to 482,3781.; do that State i involves @ 
money loss yearly of 297,5111. It is trie that 
credit is taken in Official reports for incredied 
land revenue ; and that irrigation works can be 
made out much more advantageous to the 
country than this. However, if the Indian 
Government is unable to dissociate the accounts 
of irrigation from those of their rental 
of land, there will be always 4 of a8 to 
how far enhanced rents have beén affected by 
irrigation ; and there will be @ suspicion that, as 
itrigation is now conducted, it is a palliative for 
radical defects in the Indian agricultural system, 
quite as much as an improvement ding apon 
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numbers, from a million and a . fay 
the appears solvent, dea has obtained 
solid value for the capital oo ggg ber the 
retarns are slow in coming in, tan has 
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fe establishments of India were enormously in- 
}| creased till from about 360 engineers before the 


war, the number has risen to about 900 in constant 
employment, of whom nearly four-fifths have 
received a training in Earope. Thé additional 
engineers were gem out to India mainly to 










































exhaustion of funds, and tarn a large proportion 
of the oy outlay into channels which will 
im face of the country, and stock the 

y wasted as as the arable champaign. 
If engineers are to be fairly us, and 
realise the antici of a career formed when 
the Indian Pablic Works Department was 
atigménted, théy will have before long to 
accommodate themselves to what they actually 
#66 about them; and address their attention to 
in many cases novel, but still essentially cognate, 
branches of practice. When the country is 








BUILDING DISASTERS IN AMERICA. 


Tue failure of a truss in the roof of the New 
York Post Office, and the fall of the Court House 
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¢ on the outer wall of the 
pace beneath it was part of a 
er to have it un. 
poor oe Ape retarn walls and rear wall which 
ald have carried the dome were omitted in the 
second and third gO ¢#o iron colamnd 
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perintendence of the building 
architect, Mr. Gay, of 

visited it at intervals as 

t in consultation, The 

ad appointed one of them. 

tendent. 

ew York Post-office disaster, it 
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remain. From Ialysos we have discs with flowers 
embossed on them, similar in all bat scale ; they 
are rather smaller. We have, too, from the same 

& winged monster embossed on a thin gold 


PURCHASED BY THE ART.UNION 
OF LONDON. 


surface will break up witbout any, as far as can Tnx following are amongst the works alread 
nion 


be seen, apparent reason. ae tar pave. 


source, 
ments cost 9d. per sa , laid com. plate, very similar in style to the repoussé work in 
plete, and that made from sleg 114d. Pre- og “ sis pret gold at Mycens. Bat to pass to resemblances 
ference is given here to those made of slag, which Pty oy A ins — is es which can be illustrated by diagrams,—thejform 


of the gold cups at Mycens is peculiar. There are 
two dominant types. Both these types prevail in 
the fictile vases at Ialysos. Here the lecturer 
these two kinds of cups by 
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high in London as 2¢.3d. From information Welsh Valley, James Peel, 601.; “ » Lady,” | cups. The on one of the Ialysian 
obtained some time since, I found that the | fovernse-ahire, Hering Pein esion a Lok How cups shows dolphins running round it, and 


below a row of birds. Both these patterns 
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abont 1s. per yard, exclusive of the cost of re Stream, J. Peel, 451, ; Cader Ldeis, Nort | oogur on the Mycens gold cups. Again, one 
paring the foundation. The price I have given | were’ fa” sor” Ry rg Gy of the prevalent styles at Ialysos is a cuttlefish, 
for Ipswich paths includes the foundation. Tar | Llyn Givernan, North Wales, Breauski, 36/. 15s.; | as in the diagram before the society. This is 


favourite on the gold-embossed discs at Mycenz 
already alluded to. On surveying the gold 
;| Objects of Ialysos, the characteristic of the 
generally is a tendency to spirals, 
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parison with asphalte, although I think they bear 


favourable comparison to many of the more | Mt. Physick, 261; Wi Bey, A. JF; | not treated severely, as in the later Greek ark, 
costly pavements, and are, in =“ opinion, much well Mire = e tien ee ie gn "the rie but spread over the surface of the objects 
to be preferred to the common asphaltes pre- | £. r, 20l.; Valentine’s Day, G bie, 20.; | decorated with a certain vague lawlessness. 
pared from pitch, to say nothing of the difference Serey We i M. Rossi, 201; Abinger Marsh, |The intercourse between Mycenw and Egypt 
of cost, and which ex and contracts with | From the Crystal Palace Picture — Arrest of | Was the occurrence among the anti- 
variations of temperature. I have tried other | Poachers, M absatnde oF A juaaer in ane oats, quities from the tombs of ornaments of an 


Egyptian character in Egyptian porcelain. At 
Talysos was found an ivory box with a peculiar 
lid, in the form of a duck, which sent 
Egyptian, also a porcelaia scarab, with the car- 
touche of ending IIL, whose date, according 
to ists, cannot be later than B.O. 
1130, This comes very near the date generally 

for the downfall of the dynasty of 
the Atridw. Of course, it was quite possible 
that the remaining antiquities foand by Dr. 


materials for making cheap pavements for 
footways, such as bricks, earthenware tiles, 
= hia re concrete; but the cost, 
which is about 6d. per superficial yard inghem 
precludes their use for suburban paths, and Gamcastos, G3; Risen Point, Fife coast, D. Cameron, 
their durability is not safficient to allow i the! Ghitety iff Pointers tis Wateb Wie 
them to be put in the place of York flagging | ,, Society of Pointers is a — 
for main streets. A path made from shingle, Gane ~~" va Hawacd — "Tal; Bancioo 
and repaired in the way I have described, would | at Hastings, Collingwood Smith, 42/. ; At Whitby, Yorks, 
last with the ordinary traffic of a provincial town | ©. Davidson, 35/.; A Street in Venice, BE. A. Good 
ten years. Paths laid under my directions as 

long since as this are still in fair condition. It 


oa Magn, ome Fs mm Rs Ceon, William Callow, | Schliemann might be of later date, but the 
is, however, difficult to say what the life of pave- 
ment would be without very careful observations 


the Institute of Painters in Water Colours. — A | indication is worthy of note. Inthe tombs at 
November Nosegey, Marian Chase, 25/.; Derweatwater, | Camiros was found a scarab with the cartouche 

extending over a considerable period, as the 

duration of any paved footway is simply deter- 


Platteel, 602, ; 
5el.; The Undercliff near Bonchureh, J. 3 
ong E, Myers, 25/.; Taking Sanctuary, T. David- 


80D . 
From the Royal Scottish Academy —Getting ig ene 


Cum J. Fahey, 252. ; On Downs, J. H. | of Thothmes III., and one with the cartouche of 
Mee. 8 wy The Path J kr me 1 Grete beleure. Barly Psammetichos L Among General Cesnola’s 
Morning on the Thames, H. D 40l. ; Oa the Banks | antiquities from CKauriov, in Cyprus, were 














minable by the amount of traffic. Having regard | of the Usk, Henry Birtles, 35.; A Frosty Dey onthe | oyiinders bearing the names of very early 
to the economy of first construction, reduction of | -7"° ""** M+ Hears: 2%. Assyrian kings. 

dust and scavenging, aud the cleaoliness of the 

path after rain, it appears to the writer that MYCEN2. SOCIETY OF ENGINEERS. 


there is no better material for suburban footways 
than tar pavement. It may be objected that the 
dull appearance, and the difficulty of repairing 


them so as to bring the repaired part even with 
the old, and the disturbance of the paths caused 


by laying on gas and water, is against their 
adoption. The first objection can be avoided by 
using a good covering of Derbyshire spar, and 
the second applies more or less to any pavement, 
with the exception of York flagging. When I 
commenced to lay these paths ten years ago 
they were rather scarce, and had only been laid 
to alimited extent in a few towns, but during 
the last five years they have been very largely 
extended, and will in future ocoupy a permanent 
position among other paving materials for con- 
structing footways in towns; this shows the 
suitability of the material for such footways as 
I have referred to in this paper. There are now 
about fifteen miles of these paths in Ipswich, 
taking the place of paths which would, if they 
bad not been su with this material, have 
still been muddy in the winter, and so rough on 
the surface in summer as to make them always 
more or less unpleasant to walk upon, to say 
n thing of the indirect discomfort to the inhabi- 
tants by reason of additional dirt in winter and 
dust in summer. The costof paving this length of 
footways with other materials would have been 


Ar the Society of Antiquaries, last week, Mr. | ~ Ar a meeting of this Society, on the 4th inst., in 
C. T. Newton delivered a discourse on the anti- | the ’s Hall, Viotoria-street, Westminster, 
quities discovered at Mycenm by Dr. Sohli - | Mr. Thomas Cargill, C.E., president, in the cbair, 
In the course of it Mr. Newton said that on/, was read by Mr. Ralph H. Tweddell, on 
coming fresh from an examination of Dr. Schlie. | « irect-Acting Hydraulic Machinery.” The 
mann’s antiquities at Athens and Mycenm back | author firat described the cases in which gearing 
to the British Museum, he had been struck with by shafting, wheels, and belts was used for 
the resemblance between certain antiquities driving machinery. He then alluded to the 
from tombs at Ialysos, in Rhodes, with certain | advantages of that mode of transmission, 
iti i y in large workshops where the machines 
placed far apart. After considering the 
transmission of power by steam for driving 
small engines on each machine, he proceeded to 
describe his application of hydraulic pressure to 
the transmission of the power, and also to work- 
ing the tools themselves. To illustrate this part 
of the sabject, he described the differential 
accumulator, by the special construction of 
which the effect of a blow is obtained, as well 
as a steady pressure ; and referred to the success 
which has attended the adoption of his hydraulic 
riveters to this combination. 
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from Petrolia, Butler County, Pa. On the 19:h 

ult. a severe thunderstorm passed over the 

district, which is a great oil centre. A fiash of 
a large 
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so considerable as to have prevented the possi- tnt ‘ 
bilit from the British Museam on the other. Thus | lightning strack ] tank containing 22,000 
ron a Page be broach polos ay gh low we find that certain small ornaments, probably | barrels of oil, which ignited. Efforts were at 
good pavements for subarban paths at such a | Pe>dante of necklaces, executed in gold at | once made to overcome the fire, but it caught two 
small cost. eee ORY oan eer eae Stair cos teaenhocangst so me sa eon. 
discussion ensued proceedings | *tiquities from Ialysos, with erence, | which was completely destroyed. The other, 
Pe wens Parsee Pogo with 9 | *#t the Ialysian personal ornaments are made | however, was extinguished by the spplication of 
dinner, not in gold, but in an opaque vitreous paste.| steam. The burning oil ran down the creek for 
—— Again, at Mycenw there were found an im. | about a mile, setting on fireand destroying every. 











it came in contact with. The total quantity 
of oil destroyed was 47,000 barrels belouging to 
the United Pipe Line, and twelve wells and tanks 


Lai eae compe hier gpg 
i suffered to the extent of $30,000. 


a a Church, Witham, 
Essex, is about to be restored, at a cost of about 
1,7001., from plans prepared by Mr. Joseph 
Clarke, the diovesan archbite>t. : 
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BURY ST. EDMUNDS. 


Tue town surveyor, Mr. John Crofts, departed 
this life on the 20th ult., in the 69th year of 
his age. Mr. Crofts was brought up as ® land 


surveyor, and was appointed by the council as 


borough surveyor nearly twenty years ago; and 
during that time extensive waterworks, and some 
sewer works, have been completed toa 


correspondent, theee sewer and irrigation works 
are rather defective, as much of the sewage runs 
into the River Lark navigation. There is some 
talk of the county magistrates and the adjoining 
landowners entering an action against the Bary 
Urban Sanitary Board, in consequence of the 
dangerons and offensive smell from the sewage. 

It is the general opinion of the ratepayers 
that the town council should advertise for some 
experienced man, one who understands the 
work, and who can take levels properly, and 
80 on. 

The paving and surveyor’s rates at Bury are 
high, and there is universal dissatisfaction among 
the ratepayers in consequence. 








LIABILITY OF LOCAL BOARD TO 
“QUANTITY SURVEYOR.” 
WAGHORN VU, THE WIMBLEDON LOCAL BOARD. 

Tus case (in the Queen’s Bench Division, 
before Mr. Justice Manisty and a common jury) 
raised a question of considerable importance to 
architects and surveyors, and to those concerned 
in the building trade. We adopt the Times 
report. The plaintiff, Mr. ings Waghorn, is 
a “quantity-surveyor.” The defendants are, by 
statute, the Burial Board, as well as the Local 
Board, for the district of Wimbledon. In 1875 
they instructed their eglaried surveyor, Mr. 
Rowell, to prepare plans and specifications, and 
to procure tenders, for the erection of a cemetery 
chapel. These instructions were embodied in a 
resolution passed at a meeting of the Board. 
When Mr. Rowell bad prepared the plans, he 
instructed the plaintiff to take ont the “ quan- 
tities,” and he advertised for tenders in the 
Builder. Several builders sent in tenders, 
having used the quantities taken ont by the 
plaintiff in arriving at their estimates. The 
defendants did not accept any of the tenders, 
the amount of the lowest tender being higher 
than the sum which they intended to expend. 
The case for the defendants was that they never 
authorised Mr. Rowell to employ the plaintiff to 
take out the quantities. 

Several architects and surveyors were called for the 
plaintiff, who stated that the business of s quantity sur- 
veyor was quite distinct from that of an architect, and 
that it was necessary that the quantities should be takeu 
out to enable builders to tender. They also stated that 
the custom was for the builder, when sending in a tender, 
to add the charges of the quantity surveyor to his estimate, 
and that if the teoder was eccepted he paid the quantity 
surveyor. If, however, none of the tenders were ‘ 
the building owner was liable to pay the quantity sur- 
veyor’s charges. 

At the close of the plaintiff’s case it was submitted that 
there was no evidence that the defendants had authorised 
Mr. Rowell to employ the plaintiff te take out the 
quantities. 

His Lordship, however, ruled that, as they had in- 
structed him to procure tenders, and as tenders could not 
be made without quantities, they had impliedly authorised 
him to get the quantities taken out. 

It was then submitted that the defendants, being a 
corporation, could only contract under and there 
being no contract under seal here, the pleintiff could not 
recover. 

His Lordship ruled that as the defendants hed by resolu- 
tion impliedly authorised Mr. Rowell to get the quantities 
taken out, and had had the benefit of the work which had 
been done, their objection was not tenable. 

Judgment was yong! entered for the plaintiff for 
the amount eleimed (170%. 198. 1¢d.). 

As the defendants were anxious to take tue opinion 
of ibe Court, bis Lordship stayed execution for four 
days, but said that it must not be supposed that he 
entertained any doubt on the matter. 








Critical Condition of a Church at Ken- 

nington.—From the facts disclosed at a meet- 
ing held last week, the determination to rebuild 
the front of St. James’s Church, 
Park-road, has not been arrived at a moment too 
soon. The Rev. B. Harris, the vicar, who occu- 
pied the chair at a meeting of the parishioners 
for the purpose of forming a committee for re- 
building the front of the church, stated that the 
rebuilding of this part of the edifice bad become 
a matter of absolute necessity. A resolution 
was carried to the effect that, as the meeting 
recognised the necessity of building a new front 
to the church, a committee be appointed, with 
the object of carrying it out. Mr. Ewan Christian, 
architect, has furnished designs for the rebuild. 
ing of the church, which inolude a tower, ith 
pinnacles, to the new frontege. 
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MASTERS AND MEN. 


Aberdeen.—The Aberdeen masons have sought 
an advance of from 7}d. to 8d. per hour ; and, as 
the masters have not granted the and, @ 
strike and lock-out have ensued, by which about 
O08 mem oxo theparn ont of E- os Noa 

Huddersfield.—The strike of masons at Hod- 
dersfield, which commenced on the let ult., has 
about 82s. per week in snmmer and 29s. in 
winter, and struck for 36s. in comes ont te 
in winter. They have agreed to accept 
pi toy and Sie. in winter,—the number of 
hours to remain as before. 

Edinburgh.—On the 29th ult., at a meeting of 
the Master Painters’ , it was resolv 
to dismiss the proposal, made by the men on 
strike, that 9 conference should be held with the 
view of settling the dispute. The masters have, 
it is stated, arranged for the em entof men 
from London and elsewhere in of those 
now on strike.——On the 26th ult., the plas- 
terers in the employment of Messrs. Stuart &. 
Co., selenitio cement plasterers and artificial 
stone manufacturers, Thomas-street, Edinbu 
gave in their warnings. On the previous day, it 
appears, & ive of the Edin 
Operative Plasterers’ Association called upon 
firm, and stated that they had violated one of the 
regulations of the Association, which provided 
that no master-plasterer should take on more 
than one apprentice each year. Messrs. Stuart 
& Co. replied that the Society’s re tative 
laboured under a misapprehension, and that the 
two boys in question were not plaster ap- 
prentices, the one being a message-lad and the 
other an artificial stone worker. A written 
statement to this effect was, we are told, com- 
municated to the secretary of the Association, 
but nu reply was received, and the next that was 
heard of the matter by Messrs. Stuart & Co. was 
the threatened strike of their plasterers. 

Chorley.—After a strike lasting # month, tb 
carpenters and joiners of Chorley have resu 
work. The men have been, previously to the 
strike, receiving 8d. per hour, and they asked 
for an advance of 1d., but the masters offered 
them 3d. for twelve months. The men refused 
this offer, but have now it. They are 
not to ask for an advance until the twelve 
months expire, and then they will haye to give 
six months’ notice. 

Fleetwood.—The joiners on strike at Fleet- 
wood, having failed to get the increased wages 
they demanded, have tried to exact from the 
masters a promise that all non-society men who 
shall not join the trade-union within a month 
shall be discharged. The masters refused to 
agree to any such thing. 








THE PROPOSED NEW COUNCIL 
CHAMBER, GUILDHALL, 


Tae Court of Common Council at their last 
meeting resumed the debate* on the report of 
the Coal and Corn and Finance Committee, on 
the reference of the 28th of January, 1875, to 
consider the means of carrying into effect the 
report for the construction of a new Council 
Chamber, and the re-arrangement and recon- 
strection of the committee.rooms and offices on 
the north side of Guildhall. The motion before 
the Court, moved by Mr. John Pound, was,— 
“To agree with the committee in their report,” 
but when the subject was last discussed the 
following amendment was moved by Sir F. 
Truscott :— ’ 

“That the recommendation contained in the report rela- 


tive to the continuance of the coal duties be agreed to, 
and thet # be pepured beck Se the to 


the whole subject, and the City 
Lands Com be i forthwith to advertise for 
onic tll: ere pare eaprts pion bese 
plans that it 
fe refered to the Cou! od Cor tnd nanos Oo 
e amount out an: or 
ony means they thay ocactdet nates odvinuale. ey 


After discussion, the Court divided, and the 
tellers announced the numbers as follows : 
the amendment, sixty-seven ; st, fifty-one ; 
majority in favour of the iment, sixteen. 
Mr. G. Shaw asked if this division bound the 
Conrt to the site, as well as to the plans. 
The Town Clerk replied in the a ve. 
Some discussion then took place as to whether 
the original plan for the erection of a new Council 
Chamber should be carried out in its integrity, 
it being urged by some members that the new 
Chamber shonld be continued within the precincts 
of the old historic spot at Guildhall, which its 








* Bes p. 54, ante, 
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predecessors had occupied for ag 
however, Sir Francis 81 was 
put and carried as a substantive motion. 








THE NEW BUILDINGS 
IN NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE. 





A tarcE number of workmen have been em- 
ployed during the last few weeks in the excava- 
tions on portion of the site 


ns going forw 
of” Northambei ween 
Northumberiand-street and the Avenue, hey its 
main frontage to Charing Cross, on whit 
atonsve Dlosk of palatial baildibgs te sbout 
be erected. The excavations are b 
to a depth of 20 ft, below the street 
siderably lower than the doub sults 
and cellars under Northumberland H an 
enormous quantity of brickwork baving 
removed in the course of the excay 5, W 
will amount to several thousand ards. 
Trenches, 8 ft. in width, and abont 9 ft. 
the intended floor level of the basement of 
buildings, are being made for concrete. 
s and foundations for the 
being carried out by Mr. E. Reddin. 








CRITICAL RESTORATION. 


S1n,—While Mr. J. J. Stevenson so grossly 
rts facts as he has in his late paper 

ore the Institute, he cannot surely expect his 

dicta to be received with much respect ; a person 


must not feel surprised if hishearers regard him 
as one of those who, whatever may be the fear- 
lessness or earnestness of their language, are 
fighting not for the truth, but for the mastery of 
their own ideas and predilections, 

It is very gratifying to find that Mr. Stevenson 
has been kindly taken in hand both by Mr. Hope 
and Sir Gilbert Scott ; but, as regards the former, 
I rather fancy Mr. Stevenson may be tempted to 
cry, “ Et tu, Brute?” for, unless I am very much 
mistaken, Mr. Hope’s “ English Cathedrals of the 
Nineteenth Century” bas had not a little to do 
with the particular line of thought exhibited in 
the paper in question. In that book Mr. Hope 
has a fling both at the north.west tower and 
eastern screen of Canterbury Cathedral, although, 
so far as I remember, the throne itself was at 
that time kinly spared. 

I most heartily agree with Mr. Hope that it is 
exceedingly wropg and unfair to mix up what 
was Gone forty-five years ago with the present 
phase of restoraticn or alteration at Canterbury, 
but must confess that it is news to me that the 
pulling down of the tower was received with 
“indignation.” I myself have been in and about 
the cathedral,—non-officially,—from boyhood ; 
I have at different times performed con amore 
every office in the building that a layman could 
do,—from helping the vergers with the seats and 
accompanying ‘Boyce in C,”’—aend 
although the alleged deformation took 
twelve years before I was born, I certainly think, 
had there been any outcry at the time, traditions 
of it must have reached down to date. 

Bat I cannot see that Mr. Hope, in condemn- 
ing the alteration of the tower, is any more 
ri erg Peer Mr. Stevenson Sema: 
the wan’ consistency ’;” 
a a oo erpendicu 

orman (or que, as 
calling it) windows for the 
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® western facade for the 

them into harmouy with 4 
The blunder into which Mr. Stevenson 

fallen is visible 

buil from 
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cathedrals of this and other countries,—a most 
important and excellent fanction truly, 
certainly not their only one, nor even (by any 
greatest. “Mr. Stevenson 

that, for at be: — the last five or six h 

years, we have had abundant means, pictorial 
and otherwise, of recording the various 

through which any building whatever 

from various causes, be pon to pass: thus, as 
in the case in point, the existence of Lanfrano’s 
Tower, and consequent boundary of the Norman 
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dary 
nave at this point, is a ¢ 
Cantrbnry archmologia! : Gr Ge. 
ence of the very nave j and the exact design, 
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height, &c., of the Norman erection may be/| inside the so as to farnish an 
engi died throngh the namerons plates still | entrance. Or passage: this their fi ia| 22% FACTORIES AND WORKSHOPS BILL. 
in actual just suit, and, being clear of the walls, nothing] Mx. Cross’s new Factory Bill repeals sixteen 
With ‘such examples before us as Vienna, | of the Gothicwork would be hidden; they would be | Acteof various dates, from the 42nd of Georze II. 
Strasburg, Lanett, Checees Notre Dame de | about (soy) 6 ft. from the west wall of the chapter. | to the Factory Act of 1874, and consolidates the 
V'Epine,—to say nothing glorious Amiens,—I | house, and if conjoined at the middle, leave the | law relatirig to factories and workshops, intro. 
€) dated Gishatharon et chanehs be found | requisite space round the ends, so as to pass that ducing also certain amendments. Part I. sets 
GS ncceet ely extag sattarrses | guacsack "on onv-n Soe tatcecdens| els plete ot te" caisae ton 
rn. og - ing to # tion 
the evidence afforded by the retention of ts grees esavealenie fir kesplig ont the draught | factories and Sele ‘ safety of workers 
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the P portion 
aes ioe ¢ three AL earsens 
guide at comparatively unimportant 
points, viz., the reeds gis mp f the top pin. 
nacles, the proper completion of the lowest 
pinnacler, and the treatment of the central 
portion of the groined ceiling of the tower-spring 
itself. As regards the first, Mr, Austin simply 
fixed the length by judgment, and the dimension 
he adopted has been adhered to in the recent 
restoration of the Oxford tower. With reference 
to the second point, the corresponding pinnacles 
of the Perpendicular erection were weathered 
away to mere stumps. Mr. Austin was left 
consequently to his own unaided imagina- 
tion, and, as is not unusual in such 
imagination took a rather high flight and 
half a dozen or so of very ambitious 
spirelets, indeed, crocketed. With 
respect to the third point, the Oxford tower 
could obviously afford no exact guide, for this 
being the steeple containing the bells, a circular 
opening had of course been left at the crown of 
the groining for their . In the new 
tower it was not contemplated to hang a single 
bell; there was, therefore, no necessity for an 
opening, and if there had been, the architect 
could hardly have gained anything from the 
existing example, as the lid that covers the 


very tfeature. It 
may be added that the Oxford tower has not 
been ‘‘scraped,” but “ cased,” and that its stone 


When Mr. Hope regrets that Mr. Stevenson 
was not better informed as to the actual subject 


serves we should repress 


b he in his 








of the cloisters, the stalls forming suitable 
seats for the clergy, &c., presiding over the exhi- 


With reference to the east screen, which Mr. 
Hope calls “ confectionery,” I do not know why 
he should use such an expression as indicative of 
apparently the summum bonum of contempt, like 


in | Lord Chesterfield’s wish with reference te the 


animal that attacked his august calves. The 
erection is grieeiy fants ie detail, and of a 
type different that we are accustomed 


oe eee rise at pp The eleva- 
is en @ series of graded transoms, 
also of delicate ions, rising to the highest 
in the middle, 
the cornice ; the openings or panels thus formed 
are glazed. I cannot speak with the authority 
of a proiereions | architect, but it seems to me 
a work of undoubted, and, indeed, very high 
genius. As toits intrinsic gracefalness, and the 
effect it imparta to the extreme east end of the 
cathedral, there can, I should imagine, be but one 
opinion. 

she throne ian believe, by the ome re ; it 
is either octagonal or hexagonal on p I forget 
which), and has a very elaborate and most 
elegantly fancied canopy, surmounted by a spire 
formed of four moulded and crocketed seg- 
ments of a large circle, so placed that their tops 
are conjoined, the termination of course being 
the usual finial. Its cuspings,—of long pear- 
shaped form,—have been found some fault witb, 
and its hanging corbela (from which the front 
portion of the canopy vault springs) are of course 
a structural impossibility, bat with Henry VII.’s 
Chapel before us, I think we need not be too 
clever on this point. Neither it nor the screen 
displaced, so far as I am aware, anything earlier 
than sixteenth century work. 

In conclasion, allow me to say that I yield to 
no man in the recognition of the importance 
thorough professional and technical study and 
supervision, and right thankfal are we that the 
cathedral is now safe in the hands of those whose 
intimate knowledge of the archaisms of Gothic is 
sufficient guarantee for the fature treatment of 
the fabric; but let us not throw stones at those 
who at a time of darknegs and difficulty laboured 
their best to produce designs they considered in 
harmony with the old forms. Sir Gilbert himself 
bas not, so far ag I know, given public utterance 


.| to any adverse criticiams with reference to 


Canterbury, and till he does I think the 
and tertiary lights of the architectural firmament 
might well restrain themselves. 

to Sir Gilbert’s catholicity of feeling, I 


think bis printed utterances with reference to | of 


Sta. Sophia’s may be held conclusive on that 
point; for an architect who has become, as it 
were, identified with English Gothic, to acknow- 
ledge a chef d’ euvre of a sy as — 's 
masterpiece, conveys us, in my o 8 
lesson of self-abnegation as elevated as it is 
instructing and, unfortunately, rare. 


Joun W, Warman, 








Indian Ink.—The Papier Zeitung gives the 
following receipt for making a deep black Indian 
ink which will also give neutral tints in ite hal 
shades :—Rub thoroughly together eight parts 
of lampblack, sixty-four parts of water, and 
four parts of finely-pulverised indigo. Boil the 
mixture until most of the water has evaporated 
then add five parts of gam arabic, two parts of 


™ 


ig and one part of extract of chicory. Boil 


“mixture again, till it has thickened to a 


Te i + 6s 
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therein, hours of employment of children and 
young persons in factories, and of children and 
sees Fores wee ops, holidays, education, 
certit of fitness for employment, and in- 
vestigation into accidents. Part II. cowpri 
thirty-one clauses, containing special ai st 
relating to various matters—health and cleanli- 
ness, with special mention of bakehouses, special 
restrictions as to employment of young persons 
and children in certain specified kinds of work, 
special relaxations of the general Jaw in certain 
factories and workshops as regards hours of 
work and night work, exemption from certain 
provisions of the Bill (such as those for allow. 
ance of holidays) where the workshop is a 
dwelling-house in which the family only of the 
Ocoupier carry on the handicraft. The clause 
providing that a child, young person, or woman 
shall not be employed on Sunday in a factory or 
workshop is not to apply to Jews employing 
Jews, and keeping Saturday as Sunday. People 
are “children” while under fourteen, and 
“young persons” from fourteen to eighteen 
years of age. Part III. of the Bill provides for 
the administration of the law by inspectors, 
ples! he surgeons, and penalties. Part IV. 

itions, and one or two special excep- 
tions, and makes special provisions in regard to 
the a ion of the Bill to Scotland and 
Ireland, one being that during the first year 
under this Bill (1878) it shall apply to children 
under nine years old as if they were ten (the 
minimum age for employment fixed in the Bill), 
and that children under nine lawfally employed 
before the commencement of this Act (on the let 
of January, 1878) may continue employed. The 
Bill has several schedules. A “factory” is a 
place in which any manufacturing process is 
carried on with the aid of steam, water, or other 
mechanical power ; “ workshop” means any other 
place in which any handicraft is carried on by 
any persons, and to which and over which the 
employer of such persons has the right of access 
and control. 








THE ARTISANS, LABOURERS, 
AND GENERAL DWELLINGS COMPANY. 
On Saturday last an extraordinary general 
meeting of the shareholders of this company was 
held at the Westminster Palace Hotel, in com- 
pliance with the requisition of which mention 


of|was made in the Builder three weeks ago 


(age 8) 
» Chairman (Dr. Baxter Langley) urged 
shareholders not to go into allegations which had 
been published, and to reserve whatever they 
wished to say, because as a committee of investi- 
gation was to be proposed, that would be the 
proper tribunal at which such questions could be 
dealt with. The requisitionists had called the 
meeting for the purpose of considering a motion 
for the appointment of a committee of investiga- 
tion, and he would say that the directors had 
no objection to the proposition. Indeed, they 
courted inquiry of the strictest character, and 
when the committee was appointed the Board 
pro’ to place in their hands the resignation 
the directors, 80 that if the committee's report 
should be adverse to them they would, of course, 
retire, and others would take their place. There 
was only one stipulation they would make, and 
that was that the committee should not be 
formed of those gentlemen who had shown 
hostility to the present Board. He moved 
that a committee should be appointed to in- 
quire into the financial position of the com- 
pany, the purchase of the estates, the cost and 
niger of material a - See the con- 
i pects of eac company’s 
estates, cok ck other business relating to the 
sneral business of the company a3 they msy 


‘Mr. Ashley, ML.P., said he was glad to find that 
the Board were agreeable to the motion wl 
requisitionists. The company was an excellen 
one, and one calculated t6ab 6 deal GF good, and 
if anything was found to be wrong—he did not 
say there was—it would be v 


so sisitioniste bed pe a in calling 
Sy sulla Vepcthee, oa ches ate af 
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but that had never been done, h Mr. 
Pearce’s pamphlet an in taken 
place, but the result had never made known 


mittee :—Mr. Samuel Morley, M.P.; Mr. W. H. 
Stone, ex-M.P. for Portsmouth; Mr. C. M. 
Palmer, M.P.; Mr. E. Noel, M.P.; Mr. F. D. 
Mocatta, Mr. J. Kem , Mr. H. R. Droope, 
the Hon. E. A. Ashley, the Revs. A. M. Preston, 
H. G. Cutler, and J. M‘Dougal, and Mesers. J. 
Danniogton, J. M. Bell, J. Buckell, 8. Cozens, 
and H. Backell, power being given them to 


employ professional assistance. 








CHANCEL SCREENS: IMPORTANT 
JUDGMENT. 


Dr. Tristkam, chancellor of the diocese of 
London, has delivered judgment in the Consistory 
Court upon the petition of the vicar and charch- 


wardens of St. Augustine’s, Haggerstone, to 
issue a faculty authorising the erection between 
the chancel and the nave of a dwarf wall, with 
entrance-gates. 

He said it had been the practice to refuse to issue 
faculties authorising the erection of gates to chancel- 
screens or of chancel-screens making an unusual and 
marked separation between the ch and nave. In the 

resent case the Court was asked to depart from that rule. 

e argument in favour of the gates was shortly this, that 

— the —_ ag screens were @ necessary 
adjunct to a parish chore! ing generally surmounted 
with a crucifix, called “the seeds that prem were the 
proper sppendages to chancel-screens; that though the 
rood was directed to be removed and the rood-loft altered 
yet the then-existing screens were allowed to remain, and 
the Rubric required a screen of some sort or other in all 
our churches, That construction of the Rubric was not 
iu accordance with contemporaneous or continuous usage ; 
and it had never been deemed imperative, in the feculties 
issued since the date of the Rubric, to require the chancel 
to be so separated from the nave. The significancy of the 
screens in question could only be construed to be for the 
purpose of exclusion, and to show that the chancel was of 
a sacred character, distinguishable from that of the rest 
of the church. The introduction of gates with such 
a significancy might cause offence and be indicative 
of making the parish church the church of a - Inall 
the circumstances he saw no good reason for departin 
from the general rule established by Dr. Lushington, an 
he therefore rejected that part of the prayer of the petition 
which asked the Court to sanction the erection of gates 
attached to the wall, The faculty might go for the other 
alterations desired. 
_ Tbe Commissary-General has also delivered 
jadgment on the petition of the Rev. Henry 
Lioyd Russell, vicar of the church of the 
Annunciation, Chislehurst, for a faculty autho. 
rising certain alterations or decorations in the 
chancel of the church, inclading the erection of 
a chancel screen of considerable height, with 
entrance-gates and a large cross. 


He said the plans had been submitted to the archbishop 
for his approval, but his grace had declined to endorse 
them, As the vicar now said that he was content that the 
faculty should go witbout the gates and the cross, and as 
the screen was an open one and did not in any way impede 
the view, and having been informed by the registrar that 
the archbishop would not object to the plan as altered, 
the faculty might go for all the matters prayed, except the 
gates and cross. 








BYRON MEMORIAL COMPETITION, 


By mere accident we learnt, at the moment of 
going to press, that the models for the Byron 
Memorial, sent in competition, were open to the 
public in the west crash-room of the Albert 
Hall. The fact that we were allowed to find this 
out for ourselves seems to us to explain why 
such ili-saccess has attended the endeavour to 
obtain good designs. 
bungled by incompetent hands. 

Thirty-nine designs are exhibited, mostly 
bad,—many of them, indeed, are simply awfal. 

The committee have selected for the first place 
No. 6 in the catalogue. In this, Byron is seated 
upon a rugged rock by the sea-shore. The head, 
inclined 
attitude, with the chin resting in the hollow of 
the right hand; on the left knee lies the open 
MS. book of “ Childe Harold,” ia which the poet 
is presumed to have just inscribed the famous 
stanze, “To sit on rocks, to muse o’er flood and 
fell.” His only com is his favourite New. 


foundland dog “ Boatewain,” who, crouching at 
i with a truthfol ex. 


gently towards the right, is in pensive | oD 


Richard Belt is given as the name of the de. 


The model placed second in merit by the com- 
mittee is No. 13 in the catalogue, and involves 
much more design. The notion embodied is that 
Byron, as the Greek patriot, of whom a very 
characteristic figure is given, is watobed over 
by Minerva, whose shield forms a nimbus to his 
head, and whose bust crowns a Stele behind 
him ; and there are two side figures representing 
Poetry and Chivalry. 

We are also able to add that the authors of 
this design are Mr. Mallins, sculptor, and Mr. 
H. H. Statham, architect. 








FALL OF A BRIDGE AND LOSS OF LIFE. 


The celebration of the centenary of the Bath 
and West of England Society bas been marred by 
a dreadfal accident, owing to the fall, on Wed. 
nesday morning, of the Widcombe Suspension 
Bridge, leading from the Great Western Station 
at Bath across to Widcombe, in the direotion of 
the showyard. The bridge, which seems to have 
been blocked with people at one end, owing 
to inadequate arrangements for taking tolls, is 
described by the Times as having been constructed 
some fifteen years ago as a foot-bridge, 
from the designs of Messrs. Hicks & IJsaace. 
It was of wood and iron, was seep tears: in 
width, and, though it was popularly wn as 
the Widcombe “ Suspension ” Bridge, was really 
supported by an arch of woodwork stretched 
from buttress to buttress, either end of which 
was secured to piers by tie-bolts. The flooring 
of the bridge was braced to the over-arching 
woodwork ‘by suepension-rods, the whole struc. 
tare being thus of a light description; and 
though the maesive beams of wood forming the 
girders of the flooring gave it an of 
considerable strength, it was never intended to 
carry an enormous weight such as that to which 
it was now anbjected. The span was about 180 ft. 
and the face of the buttress on a level with 
Chiverton.street was about 40 ft. above the bed 
of the river, the water in which was about 10ft. 
deep. It is computed that about 200 persons were 
on the bridge just}before the time of ite fracture. 
About fifty of them had passed the toll-keeper, 
when the flooring of the bridge was seen to be 
bending in the middle beneath the superincum. 
bent weight, and in one moment a crash was 
heard, the ends of the tie-rods and girders rest. 
ing on the south buttress were seen to separate 
from the masonry, and the holiday crowd pre- 
viously standing on the bridge were suddenly 
shot, as it were, down two inclined planes into 
the very centre of the river. Several persons 
were killed, amovg them being Mr. John Thorne, 
surveyor, of Charminster. Some forty or fifty 
persons were seriously injured, and are in. 
patients of the Bath United Hospital. Who is 
to blame for the overloading of so comparatively 
fragile a stracture ? 








NEW PARKS. 


Paisley.—On the 26th ult. a new public park, 
—agift to the town by ad citizen, Mr. 
Robert Brodie, accountant,—was with 
much ceremony. The park is sitaated at High 
Carriage-hill, in the southern part of the town, 
and extends to about twenty-two acres. Its value 
is estimated at 16,0001, and daring the past 
year or two the Town Council have expended 
about 2,8001. in laying it out and ornamenting it. 
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Books Receibed. 


Street Life in London. By J. Toomson, F.R.G.8, 
and Apotrae Suto. Sampson Low & Oo., 
Fleet-street. 

Owxz-Hax? of the world does not know how the 

other half live. Those who, admitting this fact, 

think it ought to be otherwise will welcome 

“Street Life in London,” now publishing in 

monthly parts. Each part contains three per- 

edaek: hic illustrations, taken from 
life expressly for the publication, with letter- 

press mostly by Mr. Adolphe Smith. Part V., 

for example, just now , consists of the 

“ Dramatic Shoeblack”’; “ Tickets,” the Card. 

dealer ; and the “Old Clothes of St. Giles.” Some 

of the articles, treating of individual persons, 
become biographies of the hamble, and open to 
view fresh phases of life. The photographs 
would be better if the faces were kept lighter. 

Tbe work when completed will make an in- 

structive as well as entertaining volume. 








Wiscellanea, 


The Artisans’ Inatitute.— The annual 
meeting of this Institute was held on the 2nd 
inst., the Earl of Roseberry in the chair. The 
report, read by the principal, the Rev. Henry 
Solly, states that, “Although the number of 
members is not so large as at first, when the 
Institate was supposed to be more of a clob than 
for educational purposes, yet, as the object is to 
have real students, and not merely members who 
join without belonging to classes, we may cer- 
tainly be congratulated on, and be encouraged 
by, our increased success. Taking the total 
number of stadents last session at 100, we find 
an increase in our present nambers of ninety. 
three, the total number, inclading those of the 
Bricklayers’ Class, row being 193. Of these, 
severa! attend more than one class, so that the 
namber actually enrolled in the class register 
books exceeds 278. 

A Projected Rival to the Royal Academy 
A London letter to a journal 
® number of artists of position met a few weeks 
ago to discuss the practicability of organising 
an exhibition of paintings and sculpture in 
London, on a large scale, following the general 
plan of the Royal Academy, but adopting various 
alterations in detail. 
sent in to the Royal Academy is so largely 
excess of the available space in the saloons 
— institution that every year 


tion iteelf. The contem 
be called the “ National 


y 
f 
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certain maximum, a stated 


the | annually, so as to cause a constant infusion of 


new blood. 


Jewish Almshouses for Liverpool.—_New 
almshouses for Jewish ladies have been conse- 
crated in Liverpool. They are situate in North 
Hill-street, Toxteth Park, and have been erected 
at the cost of the Jate Miss Bliza Jackson. The 
honses are intended for the of reduced 
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an investment as the Great Eastern 
pone analy ee Bat the rere car 
though not largest, building treal 

undoubtedly the new Cathedral of St. Peter, an 
it is said (of course on a reduced 
Peter’s at Rome. The walls are 
ft. high, but for the present the 
standstill. The custom among 


Institation of Mechanical Engincers.— 
The annual general meeting of thie society was 
held, on the 3let alt., in the hall of the Institu- 


arrangement being made in the 
locality, the next meeting of the Institution 
would be held in Bristol, from Jaly 24th to Jaly 
27th inolusive. The reason for the change in 
the date was because that formerly appointed 
clashed with the assizes, and there would not be 
sufficient hotel accommodation in the town. He 
had also to state that a committee of the council 
had been appointed for the purpose of arranging 
terms for obtaining of premises in 
Westminster, by the committee to be 
suitable for the Institation. The basiness of 
the session was then commenced by the renewed 
discussion on “ us fron, and the 
Degree of Homogeneity to be effected in Iron 
produced by various Systems of Paddling and 
subsequent Working,” by Mr. Heary Kirk, of 
Workington, the author of the paper, which was 
continued by Mr. Siemens, Dr. Bell, and other 
gentlemen. 


Paper Houses.—A manufacturing company 
in Wisconsin, according to the New York Mai’, 
keeps three mills constantly running on build- 
ing paper, having capacity for the making of 
sixteen tons per day. As long ago as 1857 
the company began the manufacture of paper 
for b “p The paper is a thick, 
hard , woond in rolls of 25 lb. to 
100 Ib. each, and usually 52 in. wide. While 
in process of manufacture it is subject to a 
presgure of hundreds of tons, which compresses 
the fibres together in one solid body, thus making 
an absolutely air-tight sheet; and as paper is 
one of the best non-conductors known, it resists 
the action of both heat and cold, and so a build. 
ing lined with it is made warm in winter and 
cool in sammer. It does not shriok like lumber, 
and is not affected by frost, cold 
ness; and it is known that it will not boro as 
readily as wood, on account of ite hardness and 
solidity, and by ite use a house can be almost, if 
not absolutely, tight.” 


The Opera Housé on the Embankment.— 
At the meeting of the Metropolitan Board of 
Works onthe 1st inst., the Works and General 
P Committee submitted a report as to an 
application by Mr. for an extension of 
time antil Lady-day next for the roofing-in of the 





prove abont | d 


building, it is said, has already been begun. 


Tae Marezza Marble Company.—The 
Patent Marezza Marble Company, whose works 
in Shenton-street, Old Kent-road, have been 
carried on during the last three or four years, 
have at length been brought to a stand, and the 
company is now in “opens owing to want of 
adequate support. By order of the liquidators 
the patent rights of the company, together with 
the whole of the manufacturing plant, were 
offered for sale on the premises on Tuesday ; 
bat although several offers were made, we ander- 
stand that no actaal sale was effected, and that 
the | ase of the premises also failed to command 
@ purchaser, 


A Chester Cocoa-honse.—In order to obtain 
the accommodation required for the Nag’s Head 
Cocoa-honse, the premises are now undergoing 
considerable alteration. Oa the ground-floor will 
be a restaurant, 33 ft. long and 17 ft. wide, with 
a public entrance from. Foregate-street. The 
front of the bui'ding will be entirely new, and 
substantial'y constracted with Eoglish oak 
framing and brick filling, in the style charac- 
teristic of the old houses of Chester. Mesers. 
Farrimond & Co. are the contractors for the 
work, which is being executed from the designs 
and under the direction of Mr. Jobn Douglas, 
architect. 

Hendle’s Patent System of Glazing.—The 
spread of this m appears fally to jastify the 
good opinion of it we have expressed. The roof 
of the proposed great railway station for the 
Caledonian Railway Company, in Gordon.-street, 
Glasgow, which will have 130,000 equare feet of 
glass, is to be executed according to“ Rendle’s 
Patent System,” on the ground that it admits of 
avery liberal amount of ventilation, while it 
prevents all ingress of rain. 








TENDERS. 
For completing the tower of 8t. Mark’s Charch, West 
Hackney. Mr. E. L. Blackburne, architect :— 








Stamp & Bowtle ........000+...20 +. £4,376 9 0 
COORE . sccgniinds sttgqveiansccidhcetanisitk 3,74 0 0 
8 t 485 0 0 
Higt & CO.  .0....cocscscesccssocccenee 3,270 0 0 
Forrest (im error)  ......coreee.-s088 206 0 0 

For the erection of new Trinity Charch, Gunnersbury 


Middlesex, for the Rev. W. Frith. Messrs. B. Tomlinson 
& Byrne, architects, Quantities supplied by the archi- 
tects :— 























GBiboom. CG 6a. sceiissesseeseccsecsiess £3,°80 0 0 
Admonson & S0n8.........0cccserseee02 2,991 0 0 
Nye 2,970 0 0 
CatNOOR ici ckccncsecciecccssocnscciasoseness 2, 00 
Esden 2,800 0 0 
2,725 0 0 

Me snc nvenscconsnacebundeseaneses 640 0 0 

Barnes (too late)......00........0000 2,600 0 0 

For Friends’ schools, at Saffron Walden, Essex, Mr. 
Edward Burgess, architect :— 

pe ppreeRh E ae BR ae £19,226 © 0 
Bayes, Bros., & Allen 18,186 0 0 
Whiffen & Sons ....... 18,150 0 0 
Dove Bros. .......0000+ 7,672.0 0 
Browne & Robinson ..........0000 17,621 0 0 
Kirk & Randell .............c0c00008 7,478 0 0 
Hill, Higgs, & Hill..............008 17,440 0 0 
DERE cccccsovecssoossesiie> 17,387 0 0 
Jerrard 17,383 0 0 
Bell & Bons ......+00005..6 aidasecbend 16,545 0 0 





For houses in St. Paul’s-road, Birmingham, for Mr. 
Webb. Messrs. T. C. & J. P. Sharp, architects :— 


























RINNE aise. 5 cceixcnsseeeeeissccnns £1,593 0 0 
BOF snnsssvevessrecedcieeteooversione 1,590 0 0 
As BOM saseesseesenvvsestneecess <1, 664 . 0.0 
wae i ‘1,648 0 0 
Bowen (accepted) .........++... 1,545 0 0 
For houses in Oxford-road, Moseley, Birmingham, for 
Mr. Potter. Messrs, T. C. & J. P. ps slag a chitects :— 
Mowantlora .....0.00..0..00vsvsveccseessee £1,323 10 0 
Hancox .... neds danedigocnbblbocdeeie ne 4 : 
Mills & 
BOWOD.,..00000..sseeeneeersesceene reeves 1,305 0 0 
Simons ictentetinvvisrnnnns. Aghts OO 
1,275 0 0 
ad 1,268 0 0 
1,24 0 0 
© For the erection of two porters’ , for Messrs, 
Bf i & ie Reading. Messrs. Wm. & J, T. 
Brown . Albury, architects :— 
Filewood ; £1,245 10 0 





eneation of &c., Reading, for Mr. 
; Wan ; feore, Wa. kd. it Brown's F. W. 
at til £000 0 0 























For in Oxford. |, M , Birmingham, for 

He, Besler Mesars. T. C. & J. P. s eeprateste + 
: 2,906 0 0 
pO 8 SE eee 2,868 0 0 
an anv 2,843 0 0 
artley 797 0 0 
Hancox ... 2.718 0 ¢ 
Mountford (accepted) .....:...... 2,060 0 0 





For a block of t cottages, for the Bromley Cottage 
t Sontag: Limited, Mr. George Truefitt, 





Carter £21,480 0 0 
Payne & Balding .............0....++ 1,260 0 0 
Copping (accepted).................. 1,200 0 0 





For erecting a house on the Hendon Estate, Hampstead, 
for Mr. W. Ambrose. Mr. George Troefitn. arohivest i 

















Extra for red 
facings. 
Scrivener & White ...£4,°49 0 0 ...£40 9 0 
Patrick & Son ......... 39.8 06 .. 34 0 0 
WR iiinss as serosa 3,800 0 0... 200 90 
Bird (accepted) ...... 3,800 0 0 ... - 
For alterations to the York and Albany, Regent’s Park, 
Messrs. Bird & Weiters, architects :— 
Godden £1,179 0 0 
Newman & Mann...........0.s0000 -. 1,172 0 6 
H 1,135 0 0 
Williams & Sons. ........0..-.cecereee 1,120 0 0 
Brown...... 1,079 0 0 
Mark 987 0 0 
EEE EES LE BS 90 0 0 





For alterations at ths Civet Cat, High-street, 
~— Messrs. Bird & Walters, architects :—~ 











iykes £543 0 0 
Brown....... ue . £000 
Williams & Sons ............0.:s..eeesees 430 0 0 
Mark ...... 42200 
Anley 330 0 0 
Hockly 380 0 0 








For alterations at the Lord Napier Tavern, Victoria 




























































































‘ark, for Mr, Fredk. Day. Messrs, Ashby & Green, 
architects :— 
sbtivesees «£721 0 0 
Chariton & Mansell.......0:...c000ss006 587 0 0 
pees 683 0 0 
TIO id rinen mmm HOE ® 
Stamp & Bowtle ae preven 475 0 0 
Pewterers’ Work, 

Warne (t00 late) .......c0000..csereeeees 256 0 0 
Skinner (accepted) ...................06 3615 0 
Gasfitters’ Work, 

Wattage & OO. ssicicciiscdiesssssiscisces £253 0 0 
PO os, isidzsctabinsioaccacichbtecases 2 0 0 
Dodson ( a) ss casdnsbesisebhieods 23 0 «0 
Plate Glass, Writing, and Embossing. 

Hollyer (accepted)...... £165 14 4 
For the Blundell-street Schools of the Kingston-upon- 
Hull School Board. Messrs. W. Botterill & Son, archi- 

age,  atnanereonnelil £7,517 0 0 
MRTNGN =... seccvecnesiesencsacddcacndecss 7,489 0 0 
IID © a cecsebecuiegs onccsecsinceons 7,470 0 0 
a OS EA TE: Wee LES RE ae TS. 7,400 0 0 
Smi 7,288 0 0 
oe oe dicakbteetbhebeiene tae oo : : 

negrave, jun. & 
Grasaby 7,080 0 0 
Brown... ai 7,039 @.0 
Bg ea 7,023 0 0 
Habbershaw & Son .............00005 6,967 16 9 
Hockaty & Liggins (accepted) 6,80414 0 
For pulling down aad rebuilding metap ent ee, 179, 
Green-street, Bethnal-green. Messrs. T. & W. Stone, 
i Quantities not supplied ;-- 
Hughes Me £379 0 0 
TROMAEROD.  ccccescrveosseysoscesesecneves 3720 0 
PRGIIUIITE s didscanpencstgseconnsioseppeiooeens 365 0 0 
Moore . 30 00 
I fakin ocanrangeeewe scacnnnbonsitiiens 297 0 0 
A for the enlargement and alteration of the 

Shustoke Industrial School :— 
ei SEs MPOUE cn cccecestencnscmanepice £2,498 17 6 

om north boundary-wal!, Manor-park Cemetery, Little 
Richardgom  .0......ccsccesese0s £649 0 0 
Williams. 610 0 0 
Page 605 0 0 
Warr 570 0 0 
Stamp & Bowtle ............ 558 0 0 
Pasdbintbiovsenecavers 542 0 0 
Webb (accepted) ..........cececcesenens 525 0 0 

For pair of villa residences, Avenue-road, Forest-gate, 

Mr, W. Smith, architect. Quantities supplied :— 

Pise EPO IE BP 

; 975 0 0 

Noble as 0 0 
For house, Sebert-road, Forest-gate, for Mr. Williams, 

Mr. Peters, architect. No quantities :— 

Page £195 0 0 
Ulett 475 0 0 
TR ORMERG 2.000000 002 <c2s0cccescecccesesscces 415 0 0 

For house, Sebert-road, Forest-gate, for Mr. Shunter, 

Mr. Peters, archi - 

PU Q®. .crcccrccceseressves £600 0 0 
Ulett 670 0 0 
Hoskias 465 0 0 

For the erection of five cottages in Raynham-road 

Edmonton. Mr. T. J. Hill, architect :— 
ey sccssosouespeccestncseseses £895 0 0 

(accepted)......10...000e0 wee 850 0 0 
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alterations, For the erection of new warehouses at the corner of J. Sessions & Sons, Docks, Gloucester, 


repairs 























































































































































For now billiatd-room and and | 
No. Palace-gardens, Kensington, for Mr. Philip | Grown-street and Oxford-street, for Messrs, direct from 
Falk. Gtlomons & Worntmy architec: Quan: | Grome & Biackwel.-fr. i 1. Roumien, arohitest.| supply BRST pon’, TES BOOFING 
tities by Mr. Bagg :— Qeneiiaios sugies by Mares, ree nson :— and 
Warne ba ai 00 from W. free in fall tracks 
Billiard-room. &e. rari » die TILES ag 
ete 0 On e080 ° Oo eS ito any station, Prices and terms on 
Ni ig moa R100 9 0 Sn 1,460 0 0 Smith & Co ems 0-8 | RE cack hist eat. 2 
Macey suse. 1,950 0 0 1... 1,543 0 0 Macey & SOmS...ccesssccssssccosss “. 19,670 -0 0 = 7 
For new school-rooms and alterations to Abney : . MICHELMORE & R r} 
gational Church, Stoke Newington. Mr. T. F, Fife, TO CORRESPONDENTS. enndeaimenns of ‘ 
architect -— ; disposed to - 
ater pot |_¢ nomranee ert aimtaccees| 
wil surveyor pr ve . : 
a ne 0. = es Tare (arent sarah for himatif-An Oddieliow (we cannot atvisn om (PLLINGES PATENT HINGES, 
scence: BOB OO mm) yl te cnay arcumece) Eko ea. w~ | fe) ~ LEVER, SOREW, & BARREL BOMB, 
weveeecsenevecseee 2521 0 0 mw U2 0 Oo TG WDr PEL BOC H—T.8. W—W. Baton | 1M) and IMPROVED GATE FITTINGS of ovecy Destiytion, 
oneerwwe 91480 0 0. 1900.0 |% WB 8I.8—A O-€ FS. J-5. PG ME ORE A Sad 364, ROAD, 
Staines & Son......... 2.478 0 0... 3000 RL2-G.6R—H P-O8. B- ERM O88 ~ ‘Discount to Builders. LONDON, SE. 
aimee. ae Oat We are compelled to decline pointing out books and giving Illustrated List, two stamps. ‘ » ‘ 
works in restoration to stonework, &¢., to statements of facts, lists of tenders, &e. must be 
Bloomebary Chapel, Piocensbunpatossl. Mesors. Geotge by. the mame and address of the sender, not sneanale on MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE 
& Peto, itects, Quantities supplied by Messrs. Stoner grog Bigs a Hoge ine oY 
we oe fon a 0 ° eee ee his, cen ts eetioes: nt a est ° 
Peto Broa. Paid invested, 
Hill, Higgs, & Hill..............« ~« 3200 0 0 CHARGES FOR “? &. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. _ 
Dove Bros 500 0 0 “ ANTED” ADVERTISEMENTS. LoxPos and SOUTHWARK RK FIRE _— 
schools, -street, Southwark, for Rev. J. C. Onief 73.&74, “a 
Ph a Mr. H. J om, architect == ie orem oeer tN ea ae ay 4 NOLDS, Mana 
—_ —-. Each edditioual line (about ten words) .-0s-cacce Os. 64. AND-IN-HAND FIRE 
Lathey Bros. 1934 0 0 H —H AND ee: 
pon 1768 Q $ tn veers 2, 6d. Jastiinin’ 288. i.e 
Turtle & Appleton COD svvssssscssnsnees 1,785 0 0 Ee adaiiona’ ine (about ten cesses =e The WHOLE OF THE PROBITS axe divided amongst the Poliey- 
(oe PRE-PAYMENT 13 ABSOLUTELY NECESSARY, holders, 
warehouse, Felix Westminster Bridge-road, *,° Postage Stamps must not be sent. r 
for Sis 3, Ward Bir John Groom architect = : . Rz2vceD RATES FOR FIRE IN- 
an oes 8 TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. The NATIONAL FIRE LYSURANCR CORPORATION (LIMITED) 
“ s: reridents 
Nightingale —ssvcnsnseeno mss ws any rt of he Uni Oe ae coe Established for the Insurance of Private Dwelling houses and thelr 
Themgem snceenuaten S309 os Al remittances should be by Mone7 Order. payable a nee ee | ag Sit HENRY ARTHUE HUNT, OB a 
slcnensitiaiceretin 3,168 0 0 of 48, Catherine street, W.C. G. Geldner, a, MCP. Foster i 
For additions to dwelling-house, Wilford-rosd, Notting- Segiaen oe as , : 
ham. Mr. T. G. Alderson, architect :— om Bath Stone of best % gee eg 
Parnall Bros “Mo 0 0 BANDELL, SAUNDERS, & CO. (Limited), |" "mew Re i Wow bridgestre, Bot 
Mason PORCH E EE ORROSESOR OEE OE ECE 335 19 0 and for le. cent. : 4 oe a 
Flinders 273.10 0 List of Prices at the Quarries and Depbts, | eros LIONEL ¥, BRADDOOK, Mansger._ 
Tyers 257 10 0 ala che EEN ER TN ee [AY : 
roads Estate ia | “8 FLEET-STREET, LONDON. 
Michal, at Sandown Tae r 4 Wight. as ag aco Bath Stone Office, Corsham, Wilts. [Anvz.) emg neg eg oat Pane eveesee am 
wman, surv — Income for the past year .........-scscevessecsovessoee 
e Bibley eyor e720 9 0 Patent Belenitic Cement, with double the Amount paid on Death to December last,......-.- a Rian 
Coker, jun, 636 0 0 asual sand, is mach stronger than o mortar. 4a per coat on te anual income 
Meader 630 0 0 Plastering finished in much less time at cost. Seennrn  wpetems mendine BEY BASED of PRRAIER 
60 0 0 Excellent substitute for Portland cement for The Ba for YOUNG LIVES will be found MATERIALLY 
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For the erection of school in Bath-road, Swindon, for | Concrete at less than half its price.—1, Great | Lo nith then persion will be entitled to shase in the Prefie et 










































































- S Pllips yssbemanarabusien £287 10 0 ae ee ee “porms of Fropocal, be will be cant on agpliestion tothe Omles, 
Barrett 208 16 0 Asphalte. 
Wiltshire (accepted) .........-.0++00+ 205 0 0 Seyssel, Patent Metallic Lava and QTANDARD FIRE OFFICE 
For alterations at No. 35, Wood-street, Swindon, for White ~~ 33, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, , 
Mr. J, Chandler, Mr. W.H. Read, architect :— ~™ STODABRT & OG ERNEST NOKL. tog MP. 
Wiltshire (accepted) .............00 -.- £397 0 0 Office: Gentiensen of inGuanee tn the Trade SEEED, fo ote 
For the erection of six almshouses in Cricklade-street, No. 90, Cannon-street, 0.0, [Apvr.) pay ey! owe pty ch dh po = 
as the Vicar and Churchwardens of the parish. aiken made with Architects or having 
Ms. Ce ene Lehattast even Gai ae ‘Address, W. K. RUSSELL, General Manager 
a vw = " 4 £.C.—The coink Geena for damp A CCUWENTS by FLOOD and FIELD. 
Barrett * : v 89117 0 courses, warehouse floors, flat roofs, stables, cow- ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS 
* Accepted subject to reduction in plan. sheds and milk-rooms, tun-rooms, ee, AL? ; s tae uy, 
For laying service mains in connexion with the new | ‘erraces, and skating-rinks, [Apvr.] Hon A. KINNAIRD, MF: 
Waicr Works ple, Derby, for the Local Board. Mr. mt Ye ORNL DO 
R, Argile, jan., engineer. — al Whitland Abbey Green Slates.—These WILLIAM J, VLAN, Secretary. 
Felling 1,161 2 1 quarries are now fully opened out, and are et nen ———————— 
Knight 1,126.16 8 ducing Slates in all sizes, and in : DESIGNS efficiently PREPARED frem 
Coupe 1,007 14 0 sound, and of choice green tint. —For COUGH SKETCHES or otherwise. PERSPECTIVES DRAWN 
66410 0 * and , ox ETCHED, in the Terms iacderate. 
Wain 566 4 0! Clynderwen, B.8.0., Carmarthenshire. [Apvr. No. 2, BURTON CRESCENT, W.0. 





CHAPPUIS PATENTS 


REFLECTING LIGHT.—DAYLIGHT REFLECTORS 


ARTIFICIAL LIGHT REFLECTORS. 
P. E. CHAPPUIS, Patentee. Factory, 69, Fleet-st. London, E.C. 


N.B.—DIAGRAMS AND PROSPECTUSES ON APPLICATION. 
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